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COMMENT 


The Anglican Debate 


the Ecumenical Movement, though partly explained by 
Anglican links with the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church, is principally due to the nature of the Anglican Church 
itself which, lacking any precise theological system, includes 
within itself almost every shade of opinion in the theological 
spectrum; it is, consequently (as an Anglican has remarked), an 
Ecumenical Movement in itself: The debate now going on in the 
Church of England is not limited in its scope to the questions of 
LL the true character and future direction of Anglicanism; it extends 
even to its own proper description. Some Anglicans now call 
ESS | their Church “Catholic,” others “Protestant” or “Protestant and 
Reformed,” and “Catholic and Reformed” has strong support, 
at least among the more vocal. The label “Catholic” is inter- 
preted very differently by different groups; some understand by 
it “conservative and traditional,” others “comprehensive”; yet 
W-t- | others think of Catholicism in terms of externals and the senti- 
mental associations of pre-Reformation England; The English 
Churchman, again, means by it “universal and orthodox,” i.e. (in 
‘4° its terminology) Protestant. 
One of the legitimate meanings of “Catholic” is undoubtedly 
nths | that of “teaching the whole of Revelation”; but this is something 
“PY: | very different from the sort of comprehensiveness of which 
Anglicans boast. In a book which ran into five editions, the late 
dby | Archbishop of York, a man widely and justly respected for his 
1b, | Sincerity, gloried in the fact that Anglo-Catholics, Evangelicals 
. | and Liberals are all to be found in the Anglican Church, whose 
ple- | “comprehensiveness” he judged to be “one of its most distinctive 
qualities.” It is, however, obvious that, so far from “Catholic” 
meaning comprehensive in this sense, there is nothing less Catholic 
or more Protestant than a comprehensiveness which allows the ° 
members of a Church to hold, each according to his personal 
taste and private judgment, opposite and conflicting opinions. 


Te PROMINENT PART played by the Church of England in 
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The diametrical opposition of Anglican views on the question 
of the Eucharist and Holy Orders was quite spectacularly revealed 
last September when, commenting in its leading article on an 
article which had appeared in THE Montu, The English Church- 
man acclaimed THe Montu’s teaching. Expressing shocked 
horror that the doctrine of the Mass should have found some 
acceptance among clergymen “within our avowedly Protestant 
and Reformed Church,” it quoted a series of key sentences from 
THE Montu’s article and commented on each with the single 
word, “Exactly.” Whatever the size of the Protestant wing of 
the Church of England, it is undoubtedly a legitimate Anglican 
group; indeed, it is the group which can justifiably appeal to the 
Anglican official formularies and claim to represent the main 
stream of traditional English Reformed doctrine. This is not 
merely the Catholic view. In his recent little book, Anglicanism 
and Orthodoxy, that acute and scholarly theologian, Professor 
H. A. Hodges, himself an lo-Catholic, insists on the fact 
that the Articles, Prayer Book, Catechism and Ordinal are 
predominantly Protestant. Professor Hodges sees clearly that 

‘throughout the Prayer Book and especially in the Ordinal, the 

sacred ministry is conceived as a ministry of the Word,” that 
“the Real Presence and the Eucharistic sacrifice are carefully 
edited away,” and that the present Anglo-Catholic position is a 
modern development due to “‘the astonishing counter-revolution 
of the last hundred years.” 

Since, then, as an objective scholar like Professor Hodges 
recognises, the official view of the ministry has always, while 
allowing room for elements of ambiguity and agnosticism, been 
predominantly Protestant, there is nothing surprising in the 
recent decision to grant a limited, though extensive, measure of 
intercommunion to the Church of South India and to recognise, 
as equivalent to the Anglican, the episcopally conferred Orders of 
a Church which, composed of ex-Anglicans as well as Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists and Presbyterians, itself accepts no parti- 
cular doctrine of the Sacred Ministry, appears to interpret the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in a definitely Protestant way, 
and is resolved to remain in communion with its Noncon- 
formist parent Churches. It is true that the comparatively small 
minority of extreme Anglo-Catholics represented by the Society 
for Promoting Catholic Unity, the Catholic League, and the 
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Council for Foreign Church Contacts (to be distinguished from 
the official Council on Foreign Relations) have addressed an 
appeal to all clergymen listed in Crockford to repudiate the act of 

e Convocations; but it is quite natural that the decision should 
be welcomed not only by The English Churchman but by a 
decisive majority of Anglican clergy and laity. It is, niente, 
equally natural that the Anglo-Catholics, owing to their belief 
that Anglican Orders are equivalently Catholic, react as if to 
sacrilege when the Bishop of Chichester takes it for granted 
that, owing to “the old associations between the Methodists, 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians in South India” with their 

arent Churches at home, the new episcopally ordained pres- 
ane will, when they come to England, “‘celebrate and minister 
in the churches and chapels of their parent communions.”! 
Unless, then, one is to suppose that the Anglican bishops are 
encouraging persons whom they believe to be equivalently 
Catholic priests to celebrate in Nonconformist chapels, it is clear 
that the new presbyters in C.S.I. do not, when they celebrate, 
believe Paneth srs to be saying Mass, and that the Convocations 
do not equate either the South Indian or the Anglican Com- 
munion service with the Mass. 

This “comprehensiveness” or agnosticism about the sacra- 
ments and other equally important questions is, of course, 
inevitable in a Church which has no recognised doctrinal author- 
ity or rule of faith. The Anglicans lack any logical basis for belief 
even in the doctrines about which they agree. The difficulty, 
indeed, about criticising the Anglican rule of faith is that oe 
knows what it is, or whether there is one. The XX XIX Articles 
reject the infallibility of the Church, even of General Councils, 
and make the Bible the sole rule of faith; the Creeds themselves 
are said to derive their authority, not from the Church which 
propounds them, but from the Scriptures which are their source. 
A surprising number of Anglicans hold this manifestly impossible 
position even today. The logical difficulties it involves are notori- 
ous; yet some of them deserve, perhaps, to be repeated. Obviously 
one must inquire into the credentials of a book for which inspira- 
tion or inerrancy is claimed; why, otherwise, is the claim credible? 
One cannot know by intuition that inspired books exist, or 
which they are, or that the Gospel of Peter, or of James, or The 

t The Convocation and C.S.I., etc., Church Information Board, 1955. 
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Assumption of Moses and numerous similar works are not of their 
number. The New Testament does not proclaim itself to be 
inspired, nor would it avail if it did. It is only from the infallible 
Church that we know that inspired writings exist, and what 
they are. The Church, moreover, existed and was preaching the 
Gospel before a single book of the New Testament was written. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that the Church, which wrote 
the New Testament, included in it all essential doctrines. On the 
contrary, the fact of inspiration and the identity of the inspired 
books are themselves essential doctrines, and they cannot be 
attested by the Bible itself. Who, again, is to interpret the Bible? 
“The Romanist,” wrote a Dean of Canterbury sixty years ago, 
“finds in it the primacy of Peter. . . . The Protestant discovers in 
it that Rome is the ‘Mother of Harlots.’ . . . The Sacerdotalist sees 
in it priestly supremacy, Eucharistic sacrifice and sacramental 
salvation. The Protestant cannot find in it any trace of sacer- 
dotalism. . . . The Calvinist sees in it the dreadful image of 
wrath. ... The Universalist sees only the loving heavenly Father.” 
It is obvious that, once you reject tradition and the infallible 
Church, there is no sure foundation for the Christian Faith. The 
Reformers could be blind to this obvious fact only because in the 
sixteenth century the force of tradition was everywhere over- 
whelmingly strong; the inerrancy of Scripture was taken for 
granted. Consequently the Reformers in fact retained a large 
number of orthodox doctrines. But the logical difficulty, present 
though partly masked all the time, becomes increasingly urgent 
after the advent of modern biblical criticism. Additional ques- 
tions, no less fundamental than those raised at the time of the 
Reformation, must be answered. But, in the absence of an 
infallible Church, who is to say whether the Broad Churchman, 
the Modernist or Liberal, is not right in doubting or denying 
such articles of the Creed as the Virgin Birth or the Descent into 
Hell, or even in interpreting the Resurrection in a merely 
symbolical way? 

Some Anglicans hold that the Church is infallible, but has no 
infallible organ such as the Papacy. Which, then, of the many 
voices is the infallible one? Or, if the appeal is really to the 
consensus of all Christians, then this principle, being repudiated 
by all “Roman” Catholics and most Protestants, is itself dis- 
credited by the very criterion which it invokes. Others appeal to 
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the faith of the primitive Church; but the faith of the primitive 
Church is as much the subject of controversy as the interpretation 
of the Bible. The appeal to the Creeds, if it is not implicitly a 
mere appeal to Scripture, is an appeal to the Church of the first 
four centuries. But if the Church is not infallible now, why was 
it infallible then? Others, again, appeal to the faith of “the 
Undivided Church”; but strictly the Church has never been 
divided, and in the sense here meant it has never, since Apostolic 
times, been undivided. There were heresies and schisms from the 
beginning—Gnostics, Marcionites, Ebionites, Arians. In the light 
of four centuries of scholarship many Anglicans have recognised 
that the primitive Church was Catholic and that the “Romish” 
doctrines which led their forefathers to separate themselves from 
Christ’s Church are, after all, true; they should recognise also 
that, hard as the consequences, alas, are, he who loves his fore- 
fathers more than Christ is not worthy of Him. 


GEORGE CAMEL 


A Pioneer Jesuit Botanist 


By 
CONOR REILLY 


HE EAGERNESS of European scholars of the seventeenth 
century for information about newly discovered lands is 
witnessed by many publications of the period. The 
“Queries” sent by the Royal Society of London to residents and 
travellers in foreign countries indicate the wide range of informa- 
tion sought. Questions of geography, botany, zoology, mineralogy 
and ethnology were asked. The replies and especially the natural 
history collections which often accompanied them, were eagerly 
accepted and gratefully acknowledged. Merchants, sailors, 
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officials as well as professional “itinerants” answered the “Queries.” 
Many Jesuit missionaries, also, contributed their share of observa- 
tions. Besides writing special studies, such as the Historia Natural 
y Moral de las Indias of Joseph Acosta,? Novus Atlas Sinensis of 


Martin Martini,? they sent many communications to the scientific 


societies of Europe. 

Prominent among the Jesuit missionary-explorers at the end of 
the seventeenth century was Brother George Joseph Camel. His 
long series of papers in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society (London)3 on the natural history of the Philippine Islands 
brought him to the notice of British scientists. His collections of 
= were received with enthusiasm by the botanists and col- 
ectors John Ray, Hans Sloane and James Petiver. Ray once greeted 
Camel as “celeberrime vir, historiae botanicae promovendae nate, 
immortali laude dignissime,”4 Today, however, only his name, 
which Linnaeus gave to a genus of beautiful flowers, the Camel- 
lias, is remembered. A recollection of Camel’s life and scientific 
achievements in this year, the 25oth anniversary of his death, may 
make amends for long neglect of his memory. 

Unfortunately, biographical details of Camel are lacking. There 
is even some doubt about many of the details we do have. It is 
certain that George Joseph Camel was born on 21 April 1661 at 
Briinn in Moravia.5 But whether his name was Camel, Kamel or 
Camelli is not clear since all three names were used in different 
numbers of the Philosophical Transactions. The accurate Latin of 
his letters in later life indicates that, as a boy, he had more than an 
elementary education. It is possible, also, that he studied medicine 
or the natural sciences, or at least that he was apprenticed to an 
apothecary. He entered the Society of Jesus as a coadjutor brother 
at the age of twenty-one. 

1 First published in Seville in 1590. English, French, German and Latin transla- 
tions were made and frequently published during the following century. 

2 First published in Amsterdam in 1665. The popularity of the work is shown 
by the English, French, Dutch and Spanish translations which were made within 
one year of the appearance of the Latin edition. 


3 In all, thirteen of Camel’s papers were transmitted by Petiver to the Royal 
Society. These were published in the Philosophical Transactions between 1699 and 
1709. 

4 This and later extracts from Ray’s letters are taken from The Correspondence 
of John Ray (ed. Lankester), The Ray Society, London, 1848. 

5 Now Brnoin Czechoslovakia. Here, in the 1820s, a century and a half after the 
birth of Camel, the famous botanist Abbot Gregor Johann Mendel carried 
out his researches which led to the discovery of the principles of genetics. 
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In 1688 Brother Camel was sent as a missionary to the Philip- 
pine Islands. He was appointed infirmarian in the College of 
Manila on the island of Luzon. There he opened a pharmacy, 
where, as well as caring for the health of the Jesuit community and 
their pupils, he treated the poor of the town and countryside 
gratis. He died in the college on 1 May 1706. 

Though referred to by his English contemporaries as “Father” 
or “Pater,” there seems to be little reason for believing that he was 
ever ordained priest. Nevertheless it has been stated that he was 
raised to the priesthood before he died.t However, the little 
positive evidence we possess, and the weight of Jesuit custom seem 
to ra us in presuming that Camel lived and died a coadjutor 
brother. 

Little more personal information, apart from what we can 
deduce from his writings and collections, is available. These 
indicate that he had at least some knowledge of the native 
languages of the Philippine Islands, as well as of Spanish. Above all 
they show him to have been a keen and faithful observer of nature, 
an accurate botanist and zoologist. 

Camel probably made his first contact with John Ray and 
James Petiver through Samuel Brown, Petiver’s agent in Madras. 
Brown, and his successor Buckley corresponded with Camel for 
some years and contributed to his botanical collections. 

Camel began to correspond directly with Ray in 1697. In a 
letter to Hans Sloane, Ray refers to these early communications 
from Manila. He writes, in January 1698, “I remitted to Mr. 
Petiver Father Kamelli’s papers of figures and descriptions, some 
of which I think, deserve to be published in the Philosophical 
Transactions.” In November he again writes to Sloane, “I doubt 
not but Mr. Petiver hath long since acquainted you that Father 
Camell, a Jesuit in Manila, hath sent me some designs and descrip- 
tions of plants growing in the Philippine Islands together with a 
letter wherein he writes that he hath in like manner designed and 
described above 300. He seems to be well skilled in botanics.” 

Sloane was impressed by Camel’s descriptions and collections. 
Later he was to purchase them, as part of Petiver’s Museum. 
Camel’s collections were among the riches bequeathed by Sloane 
to the British government, and thus they formed part of the 
nucleus around which the British Museum was built. 

t See Koch, Jesuiten Lexikon. 
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Ray’s admiration for Camel seems almost excessive. He 
exhorted the Jesuit to continue his botanical studies and expressed 
his desire to incorporate these Philippine studies into the Historia 
Plantarum which he was writing at the time. He says that he 
“cannot but look upon it as an effect of Providence to stir up a 
man so well skilled in plants to apply himself to the inquisition, 
delineation, and description of : plants growing in those 
remote parts of the om and giving an account of their virtues 
and uses.” He speaks of Camel as “being made, as I may say, for 
the advancing of natural knowledge.” 

Ray’s proposal that Camel’s writings be published in the 
Philosophical Transactions was approved by the Royal Society, as 
has been indicated above. These contributions normally appeared 
under such titles as “communicatus a Jacobo Petiver, F.R.S.,” and 
“ex mss. R. P. Georgii Josephi Camelli communicavit D. Jac. Petiver.” 
Ray seems to have had little to do with the translation and the 
preparation for publication of the papers. This was probably due 
to his weak health, of which he complained in one of his letters to 
Camel. Nevertheless, when Camel excused himself for sending 
one of his communications directly to Petiver, and not through 
Ray, on the grounds of Ray’s poor health, the latter was extremely 
annoyed. This annoyance, however, did not lessen his estimation 
of the Jesuit’s abilities. 

It was in May 1704 that Ray published his monumental 
Historia Plantarum. The appendix bore the title Herbarum aliarumque 
stirpiuam in Insula Luzone Philippinarum primaria Nascentium a 
Revdo. Patre Georgio Josepho Camello, S.J., observatarum et descrip- 
tarum. It consisted of ninety-six pages of careful descriptions, with 
notes on medicinal and other uses of the flora of Luzon. The 
native as well as the botanical name of each plant is given; their 
flowering seasons are recorded; their relationships to European 
plants are noted. It is a pioneer botanical work td value and 
interest. Ray’s pleasure at being able to include Camel’s material 
in his Historia Plantarum is easily understood. 

Camel was a gifted artist as well as a botanist. He included 
accurate drawings of his plants with the descriptions he sent to 
Ray. These illustrations were not reproduced in the Historia 
Plantarum, but some were later published by Petiver in his 
Gazophylacea Naturae. The complete collection is preserved 
today among the Sloane manuscripts in the British Museum. 
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Camel’s communication with Ray and other British botanists 
was carried on with considerable difficulty. Not alone did letters 
take as long as a year to pass from the Philippine Islands to 
England, but there was always the eS that they would 
not reach their destination at all. In 1698 Camel sent some material 
to Ray, but, as he wrote later, “navis a piratis intercepta fuit, et 
probabiliter perire.” Three years were to pass before Ray could be 
informed of this loss. Ray frequently appealed for more rapid 
transit, but with little success. The first two parts of Camel’s 
Plants of Luzon arrived in time for inclusion in the appendix of the 
Historia Plantarum, but the third part On Scandant Plants came too 
late. It was published separately in the Philosophical Transactions 
in 1706. 

Camel’s publications in the Philosophical Transactions were not 
confined to the subject of Philippine flora. They included studies 
of animals, both land and marine, fishes, serpents, insects, birds, 
even of monsters and “quasi-monsters.” Other papers deal with 
fossils, hot-springs and minerals. His illustrations of animals and 
wy were exact and beautiful. Some of these were coloured by 
hand. 

Camel’s botanical collections in the Sloane Herbarium of the 
British Museum are of great interest. They include flowering 
plants, grasses, rushes, sedges, ferns, and the foliage of trees. Many 
of the specimens are labelled in Camel’s own handwriting. They 
are listed in some detail in the new catalogue of the Sloane Herba- 
rium at present in the course of preparation.! An inspection of the 
collection would well repay scholars who are interested in the 
history of Philippine botany. 

A appraisal of Camel’s botanical and zoological work 
would be out of place here. We must remain satisfied to base our 
estimate of his achievements on the admiration expressed by his 
contemporaries. We have already seen some of Ray’s laudatory 
remarks. Ray, one of the foremost botanists of the pre-Linnean 
period, was well qualified to judge. Petiver, with his extensive 
collections, was able to compare Camel’s work with that of other 
naturalists. Sloane, himself a botanist and collector, was in a 
similar position. William Sherard, the English botanist, and 


t The kindness of Dr. Taylor of the Natural History Division of the British 
Museum in permitting the writer to see the page proofs of part of this catalogue is 
acknowledged. 
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Edward Lhuyd, the Welsh naturalist, were also competent judges. 
All these men pronounced favourably on Camel. His contribu- 
tions to the Historia Plantarum and to the Philosophical Transactions, 
and his collections in the Sloane Herbarium of the British Museum 
prove that these men were not misled in their judgments. 

There were many scientists like Camel in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. They were not geniuses, nor even 
great scholars as were their contemporaries Newton and Boyle. 
Nevertheless, these “little men” are deserving of recognition for 
the contributions they made to scientific progress. Linnaeus paid 
a graceful tribute to Camel when he named the Camellias after 
him. This tribute is an enviable one but more is needed to give 
Camel due honour for his pioneer studies in Philippine natural 
history. The name Camellia should serve as a pointer to single 
out this Jesuit missionary-scientist, when the history of scientific 
exploration is finally written. 


WE REGRET that owing to a dispute in the printing trade 
there has been delay in the publication of the March number 
of THe Montu, If the dispute continues, we shall be com- 
pelled to publish the April and May numbers jointly in an 
enlarged number to appear in the last week of April. 
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CLAUDEL ON THE AIR 
By 


M. M. BLOUNT 


HEN THE MORTAL REMAINS of Paul Claudel, who died on 

23 February 1955, were transferred in early September to 

the grounds of the country-home of his adoption, the 
Chateau of Brangues, it was to lay them beside his little grand- 
re s grave, which in the long summers at Brangues he had visited 
Was there some recognised fitness in the poet’s choice of his 
last resting place within sound of the roar of the Rhéne, the most 
turbulent of rivers, as undaunted in its course as the spirit of the 
t himself? The four last words we remember, as recorded of 
dying, epitomise that spirit—“Let me die quietly and silently,” 
he had said, still upright in the chair in his study where a few hours 
earlier he had worked, “I am not afraid.” 

Three years earlier Claudel had given a series of Interviews, 
now issued in book-form, on the Paris radio. As the testimony of 
the great Catholic writer they are of importance; they comprise, 
too, many details which fill in the picture we have of the man. 
He asserts, for instance, in no uncertain terms, that his forebears 
were peasants, as no doubt, some way back, they were, “small 
cultivators,” as he said, of that race to which Péguy claimed to 
belong, sturdy and upright, tillers of the soil, vinetenders “gnarled 
as their vines,” the old, racy, indomitable French stock. But 
Claudel had actually in his veins the blood of French Kings, and 
not illegitimately. The family, like its distinguished son, had a 
marked idiosyncrasy; peasant or yeoman it became, but it 
descended directly from no less a personage than that Duke of 
Orleans, brother of Charles VI, murdered by order of another 
King, Jean sans peur, in 1407. Claudel valued the idea of descent 
from the poet, Charles, Duke of Orleans, or so we gather from a 
half-shrinking allusion—if Claudel could be described as having 
ever shrunk from anything—in a radio interview. 


It may not be fanciful, therefore, to detect in him not only the 
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qualities of the men of the soil, but somethi g of those of his 
turbulent ancestors. Claudel himself affirmed: “I carry in myself 
this double ascendence,” one, perhaps, that power and masterful 
bearing and seeming arrogance, the “violence” and indomitable 
pride of which his detractors made so much play. That he was 
unyielding—intransigeant was the word in commonest use—was 
certainly true: to compromise or to disguise his thought was to 
him simply impossible, something beyond his understanding. But 
to those who really knew him, or who studied his work, it is 
evident that the seeming pride covered a fundamental humility. 
His very sense of humour, certainly the sense in which he simply 
saw things sub specie aeternitatis, made any other foundation 
unrealistic and even, he would have thought, ridiculous. He was 
fearless in defence of his faith, possibly too fearless—a wag 
asserted that those who argued with him on religion came away 
“black and blue!” In one of the interviews he gave on the air, 
even his friendly questioner has the sally as to “the instinct of 
aggressiveness, Dieu sait que vous n’en étes pas dépourvu!” “You 
think so?” Claudel blandly enquired, and to the other’s emphatic 
“Oh! Yes,” Claudel’s reply: —“Mettons!” was the equivalent of 
a half-piqued shrug. 

The Interviews, only recently assembled under the title of 
Mémoires Improvisés,t to a large extent replace the complete 
memoirs Claudel had always refused to write. They range from 
May to October, 1951, and from October to mid-February, 1952, 
almost a year’s broadcasting, and it is some gauge of their interest 
and of the intelligence of French listeners that during all that time 
they listened ! Claudel is not an easy author, and the broadcasts 
dealt not only with his life but chiefly with his work. Quite 
enough of the personal element (in which the author was less 
interested) is left to form a comprehensive picture. It would be an 
understatement to say that the interviewer, M. Jean Amrouche, 
was equal to his somewhat formidable task. His introductory 
words described himself as feeling “intimidated, for it is a signal 
honour, it is no small ordeal, to find oneself face to face with the 
greatest living French poet, and one of the greatest in our history.” 
The reader can only conclude that M. Amrouche surmounted his 
timidity. He treats the poet with a deference both charming and 
suitable considering Claudel was then aged eighty-three, but he 

Gallimard, Paris. 
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holds his own quite as firmly as Claudel holds his, he keeps him 
to the point, he will stand for no evasions, voluntary or not, and, 
though he never makes the, perhaps vain, attempt at bullying, he 
is throughout as firm and entirely candid as is Claudel, who like- 
wise displays “the fine and scintillating good-nature (bonhomie) to 
be found in so much of his work.” We meet not only the public 
figure but his “intellectual evolution, his religious preoccupations, 
the mysterious travail of artistic creation.” So much had already 
been published on these subjects that French listeners for the most 
part had at least an idea of the main biographical facts. 

Paul Claudel was born in 1868 in what he described as a very 
old village of the Ile-de-France, the department that touches the 
Champagne country on the east, with the great plain of the 
Soissonnais to the north, and is at no great distance from Paris. 
Yet “nothing could be more severe” than the countryside 
nothing more Bronté-like, Claudel says, than his village—the old 
family house giving on to the “God's acre”—nowhere else can 
there be such winds and, above all, such rain. In the true classical 
tradition, the boy took long, solitary walks both in the nearby 
great forest of Compiégne and the sad country “under four great 
horizons” which he painted, he says, in an early work. “So that,” 
M. Amrouche put to him, “all this country of your childhood 
produced a siliied impregnation.” Especially in his early work, 
Claudel agreed, every a was a dramatic struggle with the 
wind before which even the belfry of the village church flinched 
“like the mast of a ship in full sail.” It all produced, in the child of 
five or six, mental dramas and “sorts of poems.” By the time he 
was twelve, the poet fully recognised his vocation; at fourteen he 
began to write in the prose-rhythm that was to be his hall-mark. 

It was not only the poet upon whom the stormy country had 
its effect; it apparently ravaged the entire family, or helped to do 
so. “It was very shut-in, living largely on itself and of a species of 
pride, fierce and churlish. We formed a little clan, which we 
thought immensely superior to all the rest. And we quarrelled 
enormously”: not a pleasing description but it gives the measure 
of Claudel’s grim truthfulness. It was a particularly self-willed 
member, a sister, Camille, the now well-known sculptor, who 
produced a “cataclysm amongst them all,” finding that she had “a 
vocation as a great artist,” which was, says her brother, “unhappily 
true.” The family then divided, Camille inducing most of it to 
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move to Paris, the father remaining at his post at Vassy, a “catas- 
trophe” for Claudel, for “‘my whole life was torn in two.” His 
country schools were then succeeded in Paris by the famous 
Lycée Louis-le-Grand where his parents rather unreasonably 
expected him to head classes of forty or fifty pupils as he had 
headed, with comparative ease, poe classes in the provinces. 
He, at any rate, received a prize, or prizes, at the hands of Renan 
whose speech on the occasion has come down to us. Renan had 
been eulogised, he said, but he remained un-illusioned; who knew 
whether in later years one of his young auditors might not call 
him “‘Renan that poisoner, and all the rest of it”? M. Amrouche 
commented: “he had guessed you would be there and it is pre- 
cisely what you have said . . . and what you still think.” Claudel 
emphatically agreed. 

When he was eighteen, occurred the famous, central event of 
the poet’s life. The family was Catholic but chiefly by tradition. 
Claudel in childhood had “‘made his First Communion,” a custom 
not easily set aside in France in families however tepid. It had left 
on the boy rather less than the customary religious impression— 
he grew up as what may not unjustly be called a “good pagan,” 
but a very unhappy one. At St. Louis pupils were brilliantly 
taught but, being 5 he was, young Claudel missed any spiritual 
help. “This absence of any substance for which I felt a need 
caused me great suffering . . . a feeling of complete abandonment, 
of the child that has no guide, who knows not where to turn... 
absolute solitude.” He took refuge in travel-stories, China and 
South America his dream-lands. Although he had, two years 
previously, met with Rimbaud’s Illuminations and been to a certain 
extent “illumined,” as he said, any help from religion was still 
a by which this state of things was ended—the sudden 
and fulminating infusion of light into the darkness of the soul of 
Claudel in the Cathedral of Notre Dame as he leant against thenow 
legendary pillar, “at the entrance to the choir on the right” was 
too well known and, no doubt, too intimate a matter to be more 
than glanced at in a public Interview. “You had still,” M. 
Amrouche does observe, “you had still to be converted, that is to 
say to bend, to ordinate all your thought to the faith that you had 
received.” 

“Tt took six years.” 
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“Four years,” the other boldly corrected and put forward 
dates—the point remained in the air. 

Téte d’Or, a drama which burst upon the world of intelligences 
in tune in essentials with that of the author, was, Claudel says, the 
expression of a crisis which exists, he believed, for many if not 
most youths of today. Arrived at the age of full consciousness, 
they must at all costs achieve independence. Hence a need of 
liberty, of violence, particularly violent in him, coinciding as it 
did with “that prodigious discovery to which that of America 
was to him a little thing,” 


as it concerns not only the discovery of a country after all much 
like our own, but of an entirely new world. . . . The enterprise of 
coordinating this world with the other has been that of my whole 
life and it was at the moment of leaving Notre Dame that its immen- 
sity leaped to my consciousness. Téte d’Or is a little the result of that 
dazzling (éblouissement), at the same time of that struggle. . . it a 
little represents the fury with which I defended myself against the 
Faith. . . it isin Téte d’Or that that force, blind, savage, that instinctive 
force often present in all the young, finds a stronger one than itself 
«acl which it must submit with gnashing of seth. 


Even the intensity of happiness of the first moments in Notre 
Dame were mixed, he tells us, with a feeling of fear, even of 
horror, Catholicism still figured as “‘a storehouse of absurd anec- 
dotes . . . its priests and its faithful inspired in me the same 
aversion, going as far as hatred, so far as disgust.” 

Yet it was to Catholicism that he made his unaided and solitary 
way. He became its sturdy, but no doubt intransigent, adherent 
and defender. That he never lapsed into pietism—as opposed to 
piety—is evident in the Interviews as in his life; that he never 
showed an undue clericalism, almost goes without saying. 

Claudel’s first serious production, [’Endormie, had been written 
at the age of fifteen. It was not till after the “conversion” in Notre 
Dame that Téte d’Or appeared. This led to one of the famous 
Correspondences with other writers recently published. The first 
in time—now a religious classic—was with Jacques Riviére who, 
aged twenty, wrote across two continents calling upon the busy 
Consul-General at Tien Tsin for a spiritual help 4 did not really 
want. What he did want was an answer, any answer, from the 


hero and idol of his complicated, metaphysical heart. Other 
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published Letters in which Claudel’s work involved him were 
those with Gabricl Frizeau, Suarés and Francis Jammes, the 
t from the Pyrenean foot-hills who wrote of wood and 
dale, village maidens and all that Paris most dislikes to read 
about (André Gide made him a best seller on the Boulevards). 
The Gide letters, like the others, began and continued on the 
poet’s part entirely from an altruistic motive, all his corre- 
spondents called upon him for spiritual help. Young Riviére had 
ound himself taken seriously, no recipient of golden phrases or 
flattering platitudes, far from it. Claudel of the “cosmic breadth of 
view and the grandiose style” was very kind, but served out basic 
doctrine and told the high-flown, philosophising youth to say his 
prayers and be good to the poor! 

Claudel with the long and—in him—rather touching patience 
he had shown with Riviére’s almost coquettish advances and with- 
drawals, responded to Gide, of whom Mauriac had caustically 
stated that he had such taste for conversion as to be converted 
every day to a new faith! At one moment, feeling he had been 
too brusque, Claudel wrote to Gide, “What will you? You must 
take me as I am, and a Claudel who would both be a zealot and 
fanatic would no longer be Claudel.” It is impossible to tell when 
Gide is sincere or where his admiration for Claudel (at whom, 
however, he at times girded in his Journal) led to his mere dallying 
with the taste for conversion. One of his final entries in the Journal 
runs as follows: “(Claudel) dominates me, he surpasses me, he has 
deeper roots, he covers more ground, he has more health, more 
genius, power, children and faith.” M. Amrouche in the broad- 
casis worked hard to extract Claudel’s uncensored views on Gide, 
“I will permit myself to be very frank . . . . The publication last 
year of your Correspondence with André Gide raised such a back- 
wash in the public, it moved so great a number of admirers of 
your work and of Gide that it is not possible, to my way of 
thinking, to pass over it in silence.’” Nor was it to Jean Amrouche’s 
taste, evidently, to do so; a convinced admirer of Gide’s work, 
his quality as interviewer and personality is nowhere more appa- 
rent than in the stand he takes on so thorny a matter with an 
“opponent,” so to call him, of the calibre of Claudel. The latter 
answered him, but reluctantly: “It obliges me to say disagreeable 
things, does it not?”’ he asks on one of the ten pages of Mémoires 
Improvisés which report the subject: “It must not be forgotten that 
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I saw Gide, in fact, a very few times . . . I cannot do other than 
refer you to my book... ..”” M. Amrouche did not leave it at that. 
There is not space in a short article even to epitomise a book of 
339 pages, but Mémoires Improvisés repays a considered reading. 
It concerns not only the poet, dramatist and essayist but the 
diplomatist reaching ambassadorial rank in Brussels, Rio, Tokyo 
and the U.S.A. That the poet had chosen diplomacy as his career 
and livelihood was due, no doubt, to his urge for covering the 
earth’s surface, his craving to be up and away. The choice seems 
perhaps to endorse M. Amrouche’s suggestion of a double perso- 
nality in Claudel. “Violence” and intransigence are scarcely 
diplomatic qualifications, and Claudel must have recognised in 
himself others quite different, as will those familiar with his 
shorter poems, where he writes, for instance, with an incompa- 
rable tenderness of children and of motherhood, with compassion 
and understanding of the poor and the defeated. These gentler 
qualities are emphasised in this lover of strange lands by his 
recurrent longing for home, the heart-cry of a man whose 


domicile est de n’étre pas chez-lui. 
The sense of exile is permanent and, when wife and children— 
une femme et des enfants que jai eu en réve 


cannot share it, is reinforced by a brooding acceptance of solitude 
as at Rio “that country invented at the other side of the world.” 
His attachment to his country of wind and rain was as great 
as was Barrés’s far-famed devotion to his Colline Inspirée. 
“All his life,” he remained that countryman “equally gifted for 
action and contemplation, sedentary and nomadic, divided 
between that taciturn fidelity to his origins and that need of con- 
quest and that will of annexation turned towards the unknown... 
less a diplomatist than a pilgrim.” 

M. Amrouche in commenting on a “quite extraordinary 
letter of praise from Maeterlinck, which Claudel said had first led 
him to conclude “he was someone,” was anxious to know if that 
and other laudatory criticism had gone to the poet’s head. No, 
Claudel was able to affirm, he was much too much taken up with 
“the poignant, the impassioned” struggle of the moment (for full 
belief). The proof of the fact was that in then publishing La Ville 
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the writer had not put his name to it. Recognition had, as a matter 
of fact, been long in coming; it surprised its recipient when it 
finally arrived. | 

It may have considerably surprised listeners to hear from 
Claudel that the seeker he then was for an integrated Faith, was 
also'at the moment one of the prevalent menaces of society, at 
least in sympathy with the notorious Ravachol, and others, who 
shot down tyrants, imaginary and otherwise, and blew up where 
they fancied they would. “I found in anarchy an almost instinc- 
tive gesture against the congested, stifling world around us,” to 
which the somewhat extreme gesture was “almost that of a drown- 
ing man for air, flinging bombs broadcast, hardly knowing 
where.” On reflection, however, even the least Freudian, or the 
merely intuitive listener, may have recognised in the leaning 
towards anarchy the grass-root of Claudel’s mental make-up; it 
expresses the whole natural man Claudel, not tamed, for that 
would be a contradiction in terms, but restrained and, so to speak, 
tempered by Grace. The “confusion” with which he owns to his 
anarchical sympathies was no concession to his public: he makes 
none. The x that is, he states as it is; if unedifying, in one sense 
or another, he may regret it, but the youth who spent six years (if 
they were six) or at least, say, four wearing years, seeking Truth, 
is not as a man, going to trim or soften any facet of truth even if 
not the One and Only he found. 

La Ville, Jean Amrouche sums up, is the drama of a bourgeoisie 
rotten and “‘declining”; it ranges rather wide, from the angst and 
despair of the period, half shared then by the author—“I was in 
both worlds. I was not completely free of the first and I was not 
completely integrated into the second.”’—to social conditions and 
the de-humanisation of human toil in a mechanised world. 

“Would you consider the social order and the relations between 
employer and worker in the same light today?” M. Amrouche 
asked. It is a measure of the acquired moderation of the writer 
who, from the force and rugged energy of his work, its characters 
and symbolisms, might be expected to be somewhat extreme, that 
he now replies that he has lived much since those early days, and 
that his opinion needs qualifying. Necessity, it would seem, or “so 
it is said” Claudel avers, justifies the Industrial Revolution and its 
aftermath. 

“So you would not justify a revolt against it?” 
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“What would be the good?” Claudel very pertinently enquired. 

The basic principle he held at the time he wrote La Ville at the 
turn of the century, he, of course, still holds. Now a common- 
place, it was then a new thing and one largely ignored by employ- 
ers, not least in France: the rights of the worker, or indeed any 
undefended human unit; society existing for them, not they for 
society. Above every freedom he demanded that of the spirit: 
“Never will I accept”’ listeners heard, “the idea of a living persona- 
lity made in the likeness of God, subject to an abstraction, to 
whatever social idea. . . . It is that which separates me from all 
socialistic or communistic ideas whatever. . . . The solitary indivi- 
dual is a poor being, a being easily vanquished, and he needs a 
favourable setting (milieu) to develop his possibilities.” But not 
that of an all-pervading State. “That is the idea I had at that 
moment and that I have far more strongly now.” 

There is a certain detachment from, or perhaps sublimation of, 
the more common idea of love between men and women in 
Claudel’s drama; it is by no means that they lack passion, far from 
it, but Jean Amrouche felt entitled to enquire, rather boldly it ma 
be thought, whether Claudel had considered love in married life 
as an obstacle to his “vocation for conquest and adventure.” 
Claudel may—possibly—be thought, for once, to have evaded the 

uestion. It was difficult for him to say, difficult to recall his 
“dispositions” of long ago; possibly his text might have been 
taken in that sense. . . There the matter rested. The dramas had 
been seen intermittently off and on for years but it was not till late 
in life that Claudel was turned by events into a man of the theatre. 
As long ago as 1909 the great Dutch actress, Maria Kalff, had 
recognised their possibilities for stage-production; she began by 
simple “readings” in her own country. In 1912 Lugné-Poe 
produced L’Annonce faite a Marie with Maria Kalff as Violaine. 
For the last fifteen years Barrault and Madeleine Renaud have been 
devoted producers of the principal dramas and, since the author’s 
death, have put on a perhaps unique production, a Synthesis of his 
work, the great Edwige Feuillére and Marie Bell assisting. 

The most complete analysis of Claudel’s work is given in the 
Interviews, and much else. The book as a whole is. something 
rather special, rather rare. It has wit and humour, the give and 
take, at times the clash, of most worthy protagonists. It has another 
quality—the debased and derided “up-lifting” may be one word 
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for it and, not to shirk another, we may boldly say an ennobling 
quality. In it Claudel cordially allows that an author cannot fail to 
like discussion of his work, and this is certainly not stinted. Jean 
Amrouche apparently knows the author from his first page to his 
last. But one may venture the suggestion that Claudel bore with, 
rather than welcomed, the whole broadcasts; “I think,” he 
remarked, “‘there is something wrong in making show of one’s 
sentiments . . . it is my trade . . . on the other hand, it may have a 
certain utility.” 

It would seem then that it was from a sense of serving that the 
great writer gave in effect the memoirs he would never fully 
write—the serving of France and the causes to which he consis- 
tently gave his work and his life. 

In a number of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise entitled Hommage 
4 Paul Claudel, Maxime Alexandre writes of Claudel telling him 
the Interviews were “too unequal; Amrouche, he is prepared, he 
reads a text—and I, I admire him open-mouthed, but kis questions 
are too difficult for me to answer a l’improviste. He asks me, for 
instance, if I like Péguy . . . or Léon Bloy. I cannot say without a 
scandal that I do not like them at all, so. . . till Ican finda lie... .” 
He was joking as to the lie, of which he was physically incapable, 
serious perhaps as to the rest which may, indeed, amaze us, so 
great and unhesitating was his flow of words, often deeply 
analytical. There appeared at the time a photograph of Claudel and 
his far younger and very personable questioner at the microphone, 
Claudel humped uncompromisingly in his chair, grimly prepared 
to give his inmost thought to a public possibly hostile or derisive. 

Complete as they are, the Memoires are reinforced by the 640 
pages of the N.R.F. and its twenty-five contributors, men of 
varying faiths and ideas. The volume, like all else about the author, 
is of interest to Catholics in particular inasmuch as Claudel must 
count, at the least, as one of the most outstanding Catholics of his 
time: “the immense poet” writes de Renéville, “against whom it 
is derisory to rebel with one’s reason (or) small private tastes.” 
His detractors speak of Claudel as a reactionary; Maurice 
Blanchot, another writer in the same review calls him “a man 
almost exaggeratedly modern”; he so to speak, will have nothing 
to do with the past. “Forward, En avant!” is his battle cry. . . . 
Apart from any religious connection, what may most strike us in 
Paul Claudel is his not quite infinite, but immense variety. It is 
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shown in the Memoirs, but more particularly in the volume of the 
N.R.F., quoted above. 

M. Pierre Claudel is applying to all who may have in their 
possession letters from the poet, as the family is endeavouring to 
“constitute the Claudelian archives.” It may therefore be presumed 
that this foreshadows the “definitive” Life of Paul Claudel. 


AFTER TRUSTEESHIP" 


Alternatives for Capricorn Africa 
By 
N. H. WILSON 


governance today is faced by those who set out to devise 
something to replace the “government of Trusteeship” 
that at present prevails in most of Capricorn Africa. 

New Hope in Africa is an enthusiastic statement of the case in 
support of the solution proposed by the Capricorn Africa Society. 
To review this little book of one hundred pages is to examine 
the Society’s proposals, since, as Dr. Oldham says, it is only in 
the Preface that he speaks in the first person, “the rest of the 
book being an attempt to interpret . . . the views and purposes 
of the Society.” 

The conception of Trusteeship gathered strength from about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, as the motive of govern- 
ment in countries where a small White minority imposed itself 
on a large non-White majority, and is still the ruling principle in 
many parts of Africa, especially in Capricorn Africa. It replaced 
what had been the previously ruling notion of sheer exploitation 

t New Hope in Africa, by J. H. Oldham (Longmans 7s 6d). 

2 Capricorn Africa: This term was first used in 1945 to designate a group of 
African states, lying roughly between the Equator and the Tropic of Capricorn, 
namely, the Belgian Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Angola, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Mozambique, 
The Capricorn Africa Society is operating today mainly in Kenya, Tanganyika 
and the three constituent territories of the Federation of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland, namely Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


O= OF THE Most intractable problems in the sphere of 
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—still earlier, plain slavery. Trusteeship is concerned with two 
objects: (a) the development of the indigenous peoples, and 
(b) the mobilisation and development of the natural resources, of 
the country (colony), in which it is exercised. 

It did its work well, on the whole; and those of us who remem- 
ber Africa before the White Man’s occupation and assumption of 
trusteeship over the last of it, or have had accounts at first hand 
from Africans, are not inclined to join the modern cry of derision 
at the “White Man’s burden.” 

After the First World War, however, Trusteeship began to be 
outmoded. In Asia the local variants of it died out in favour of 
independence, almost everywhere. And the odour of near- 
disreputability attaching to trusteeship spread even to Africa. 
Great Britain especially, although she had conveyed uncountable 
benefits to hundreds of peoples and tribes sunk in barbarism, 
began to discover that she had always intended to lead the depen- 
dent peoples along the path to ultimate self-government. The 
difficulties began to shin when the question of what should 
replace trusteeship arose. 

Broadly speaking, there are four courses being canvassed. 

First, there is a continuation of trusteeship, but “laced” in 
varying strengths with partnership. Partnership is capable of so 
widely differing interpretations that it is impossible to say it is 
“right,” or “wrong.” The Central African Federation is com- 
mitted, in the Preamble to its Constitution, to some wholly 
undefined “partnership” between the races, with a hinted reward 
of “full membership of the Commonwealth” if partnership and 
responsible government seem in the outcome to justify that 
promotion. 

Secondly, there is a course that seems to offer the advantages 
of limited self-government to the indigenous peoples, with some 
measure of entrenchment for the immigrant European settlers of 
the previously governing minority. It is the establishment of 
Parliamentary government with separate communal franchise for 
the different racial communities, and with Members of Parlia- 
ment elected by the different racial communities. For example 


Tanganyika, with twenty-one Members of Parliament, might | 


have seven elected by the voters on the European roll, seven by 
voters on the Asiatic roll and seven by voters on the African 


roll. The feared disadvantages of this course are that it would 
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lead almost inevitably to racial politics, and unscrupulous bar- 
gains made between two of the groups “ganging up” against the 
third. Furthermore, would the African voters, when they come 
to outnumber greatly the Europeans and Asians, be content with 
equal representation? It might appear merely as the replacement 
df Trusteeship, operated in the last resort by the metropolitan 
Government overseas, by a local domination by Europeans and 
Asiatics combined. 

The third course is to grant the fullest local self-government, 
with a common (not communal) voters roll, and a common 
franchise for all able to satisfy moderately simple requirements of 
qualification. The inevitable result of this in Capricorn Africa 
would be, of course, the complete political submergence of the 
Europeans. As The Economist, of 22 October, 1955 put it: 


It is not too much to hope that the Europeans will courageously 
face this sentence to constructive abdication. . . . The art of being 
submerged without actually drowning may be difficult; but it can 
be seen practised in the West Indies, where de Black majority rules at 
the polls, but the Whites reign in Society and enjoy the full influence 
conferred by education and business leadership . . . multi-racial 
government in Capricorn Africa can never be a stable political 
system, or a set of brakes: but rather a process for creating new 
modern states in which power will inevitably be in the hands of 
Africans—though in the hands of a generation of Africans which 
present European leadership can educate and shape. 

Although this passage occurred in an editorial article especially 
devoted to warm praise of Dr. Oldham’s exposition of the 
Capricorn Africa Society’s policy, it evoked an indignant rebuttal 
of this particular conclusion by the president of the Society, 
Colonel D. Stirling, who wrote on 19 December to the Rhodesia 
Herald, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, regarding it: “The con- 
clusion is one with which the Society disagrees in the most 
fundamental way.” 

This third course has a not altogether happy record, either, 
elsewhere. Dr. Rita Hinden, one-time secretary of the Fabian 
Society’s Colonial Bureau, wrote of a recent trial of it in British 
Guiana more than scathingly: 

The People’s Progressive Party representatives . . . had a quite 
preted democracy as what I can only describe as “one party rule.” 
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The idea that the minority also had rights to be respected was alien 
to their thoughts. Their idea was that if their party could win one 
more than half the seats they could then eliminate the opposition 
and do exactly as they liked.* | 


Of the second and third courses, there is this much to be said. 


Although they might be emotionally satisfying to the great ; 


ican majority within the Federation, or within Capricorn 
Africa as a whole, they most emphatically would not result in 
the mobilisation and development of the vast natural resources 
of the country. The Federation has an area of 485,000 square 
miles: equal to Great Britain, France, Germany (East and West), 


and the Low Countries combined, and perhaps with natural ; 


resources equalling those of those European countries: but its 
population is under 8,000,000, of whom about a quarter of a 
million are European. In all history there is no justification what- 
ever for believing that a Government of (Bantu) Africans, with- 
out European supervision and direction and control, could, or 
would, organise and carry out the development of those natural 
resources even over a period of some hundreds of years, let alone 
a comparatively short period, such as half a century. 

To adopt the second or the third course might or might not 
be an acceptable substitute for the first Trusteeship, that of the 
indigenous peoples for their advancement, or rather, non- 
<alinion. since it would not develop them to the full unless 
it also developed the natural resources: but it could in no con- 
ceivable circumstances take the place of the second Trusteeship, 
that of the natural resources of the country for the benefit of the 
inhabitants and of mankind. 

So we come to the fourth course, the Capricorn Africa Society’s 
plan, dealt with in New Hope in Africa. Briefly, it is that there 
should be inter-racial government without any intrusion of the 
notion of race. The Society believes it possible to establish inter- 
racial groups in which race will not count in political—or any 
other—division: in which a new African patriotism will replace 
the feelings of White men as Euro , of Black men as Bantu, 
and of Brown men as Indians, and all will think, feel, vote and 
act as Africans, with a new patriotism towards this multi-racial 
and a-racial Africa. These groups will disseminate the doctrine to 
embrace such a high proportion of the whole people that a 

t Manchester Guardian, 17 October, 1953. 
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genuinely a-racial Parliament and Executive will come into 
being. That is the final objective of the Society, and let us say at 
once that, if it could be achieved, it would provide by far the 
best successor to Trusteeship. But, while we agree with the 


. | ultimate aim, if it were possible to achieve it, it is still permissible 
| to express grave doubts under two main heads: (a) doubt whether 


the ultimate aim can be achieved, by any efforts, and (b) doubts 
whether it will be achieved by the plans put forward by the 
Society. The present writer gravely doubts whether Dr. Oldham 
has taken either of these aspects sufficiently into account. 

The attitudes of the Society and of Dr. Oldham do not suggest 


al j that either appreciates the magnitude of the task. This task is to 


put power into the hands of an élite electorate, comprising 
members of all races: the electors must be qualified to operate a 
democracy: they must be trained not to think as Bantu (Africans), 
as Europeans or as Asiatics, but simply as Africans. A system of 
common citizenship is to be devised which shall ensure that all 
citizens (electors) will have this completely unracial outlook, and 
at the same time shall be qualified to exercise the franchise 
democratically and to elect a Parliament which will be guided by 
democratic and unracial principles. The whole of the franchise 
system has to be “made over,” introducing the principle of the 
selective franchise, and the multiple vote. Citizenship committees 
in the various countries involved have been set up to devise the 
tests for this selective franchise, and the rules for the exercise of 
the multiple vote: but it seems that they have not reported. 

In other words, even before the new franchise can come into 
force, a whole body of people of tremendously differing races 
has to be welded into an harmonious whole. It is such a task of 
nation-building as has perhaps never been accomplished before in 
the world’s history. The new nation—for such it must be—must 
be able to operate the Parliamentary system democratically: an 
achievement to which only the English-speaking peoples, the 
Scandinavians, Swiss, and people of the Low Countries, can la 
claim at present; one that has been beyond the capacity of the 
great majority of Europeans. It must do it, whilst accepting 
the essentially undemocratic machinery of the multiple vote, 
with one citizen having one vote, his neighbours two, three, 
four or five or more votes. 


And who is to be the judge of the selection which will be used 
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in deciding whether a man or woman, European, Bantu, Asiatic 
or other, is a fit and proper person to be a citizen? Presumably 
the existing branches of the Capricorn Africa Society. 

The superb self-confidence which enables the Society to 
believe it should exercise this function for all British East and 


Central African territories is to be admired as a phenomenon, but ; 


to gamble the whole future of Africa on the chance that this self- 
confidence might be justified appears an unwarranted risk. 

On page 18 Dr. Oldham rejoices that there has come into 
being a vehicle for the rapid attainment of the goal of the Society. 
A more cautious appraisal would perhaps have emphasised that 
the goal, involving the “making-over” of certain almost funda- 
mental instincts of three strongly contrasting races, must be a 
distant one, a matter not merely of years but even of generations, 
and that the one thing to be avoided should be the expectation of 
swift results. Dr. Oldham himself has touches of apprehension of 
what might happen if the goal were not patiently awaited; for 
on page 80 he says: 


C.A.S. [Capricorn Africa Society] believes that no important 
changes can be made until the new political faith and patriotism 
which it advocates have become strong enough to supersede purely 
racial ties and allegiances, and until economic and other ms 


consequent on the new political faith have been brought about. 


Apparently Dr. Oldham believes that although the goal is to 
be attained rapidly—we might say, “it depends on what you 
mean by ‘rapidly’ ”—it will nevertheless be attained completely 
before action will follow. After this it comes as a shock to learn 
from the Tanganyika Standard, Dar es Salaam, of 7 December 
1955, that, with the approval of the President of the Society, the 
Tanganyika Branch of the Capricorn Africa Society has broken 
away, declared its independence of the parent body, re-named 
itself the “Tanganyika National Society,” and is preparing the 
way, it is hinted, for a new political party that shall put the 
citizenship ideas of the Society into force, and govern Tangan- 
yika. Would Dr. Oldham ask us to believe that fruit which has 
formed, grown and ripened so quickly can possibly be sound? 
Surely he knows more about Africa than that! 

Much as one would wish to see the goal of the Society achieved 
(a community in Africa completely free of all racial predilections, 
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and inspired simply by a common patriotism to Africa), it is 
impossible to find in this small book of Dr. Oldham’s, or in the 
literature of the Society itself, any due recognition of the magni- 
tude of the task, or of the terrible risks that would be taken in 
acting as though the goal had been reached when it was not even 


j in sight. In his preface Dr. Oldham makes a strong point of the 


following: the Capricorn Africa Society’s propaganda “has 
already roused in the minds of many hundreds of Africans, as 
well as of Europeans and Asians, high expectations. . . . If the 
hopes that have been awakened are disappointed,” he says, 
“there must follow widespread disillusionment.” From this he 
appears to advance the somewhat truculent demand that there- 
fore the Society’s proposals must be adopted. “Either you must 
grant this, because it has been offered . . . or else!” Such a 
demand savours rather too much of the “diktat” of the enthusiast. 

A cooler appraisal might be that a scheme that carries such 
self-confessed possibilities of grave and immeasurable mischiefs; 
that depends be its success on achievements of results which 
have never before been achieved successfully; that has certain 
very obvious weaknesses that are not provided for, but only 
“hoped against”; that is conditional upon certain problems being 
solved which are still in the process of conception and gestation 
in the solvers’ minds, e.g., the application of the selective franchise 
and the multiple vote; and that has not been subjected to the test 
of scrutiny by critics completely au fait with the climate in which 
the scheme must eventually be applied—such a scheme should be 
kept out of the market place, and not be permitted to rouse high 
expectations of any sort at this stage. And certainly not be allowed 
to come toa — premature birth as the embryo of a political 


party, as has 


appened in Tanganyika. 

As something to replace Trusteeship in Capricorn Africa, the 
Capricorn Africa Society’s scheme cannot at present even be 
considered. Until something better is propounded, there seems 
no alternative to adopting what we have described as the first 
course, i.e., maintenance of Trusteeship in principle, “laced” with 
varying measures of partnership, according to local conditions, 
and always capable of amendment or withdrawal. __ 

At the very lowest estimation, that is a policy which has given 
immense human progress in economic, social and cultural fields 
in the past, and can continue to do so in the future. And it is the 
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only course so far canvassed which can pretend to lead to the 
swift development of the stupendous natural resources of Capri- 
corn Africa which the world is entitled to expect, even to demand, 
if the Parable of the Talents still has a meaning. 


THE IRISH GEORGIANS 


By 
ULICK O’CONNOR 


HE GEORGIANS were the last romantics, choosing for theme 

“traditional sanctity and loveliness,” before something 

quite different began to creep over those who were at the 
making of verse. More virile and earthy, than most who wrote in 
the same mood before them, the Georgians have some affinity 
with Byron, both in the manner of their lives and in their inspira- 
tion. Like him, many of these poets went to battle readily, seeing 
in war a further means for that exaltation of the spirit which they 
cherished in their lives, and died far from England, before their 
dreams became phantoms, to challenge the memory of the 
golden past. 

That impulse which had inspired a generation of English poets, 
had its effect on contemporary poetry in Ireland. In the work of 
five Irish poets who died at war, Thomas Kettle, Francis Ledwidge, 
Patrick Pearse, Joseph Plunkett, and Thomas McDonagh, it is 
possible to discern something of the same mood as that which 
influenced English poetry of the period. 

Pearse, McDonagh, and Plunkett were executed by a firin 
squad after the Insurrection of 1916, the Proclamation of whi 
they were signatories to, while Kettle and Ledwidge died in 
France, fighting for England in a war which they believed was 
being fought for the freedom of small nations. Kettle was Ireland’s 
Sidney, a tall splendid figure of a man, with a noble head, and eyes 
as Oliver Gogarty said, “that could light a room.” As a young 
man he became M.P. for East Tyrone making speeches that lit a 
fire in the minds of all who heard f him. “Brilliant in conversation, 
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brilliant in speech, brilliant in the written phrase,” Robert Lynd 
wrote of him after his death. In 1910, disillusioned with politics, 
Kettle became a Professor in the National University, which post 
he held until the outbreak of the war. Always a fervent Nationalist 
and Home Ruler, he felt now that the freedom of Europe was at 
stake, and he immediately joined the Army and recruited through- 
out Ireland. The rebellion in Dublin affected him profoundly, and 
shortly afterwards he asked to be sent to the front, where he died 
bravely, leading his men. His death received prominence uncom- 
mon amid the slaughter of the period, The Times giving him a 
long obituary, while he is counted as one of the New Elizabethans 
in Osborn’s book on the soldier-poets of the Great War. Kettle’s 
last poem written in the trenches three days before his death, is a 
declaration of his creed: 


So here while the mad guns curse overhead, 
And tired men lie with mud for couch and floor, 
Know that we fools now with the foolish dead, 
Died not for flag, nor King nor Emperor, 

But for a dream born in a herdsman’s shed, 

And for the secret Scriptures of the poor. 


“Now God be thanked who has matched us with this hour,” 
wrote Rupert Brooke going out to battle, and Kettle too saw war 
as a means of exalting the majesty of the spirit. 


Then lift the flag of the last Crusade! 

And fill the tro 3 of the last Brigade! 

March on the hills where the world’s remade, 
And ancient dreams come true. 


Even the ancient conflict between his country and England, Kettle 
looked on in terms of the chivalry of another age. 


Cancel the past! why yes! we, too, have thought 

Of conflict crowned, and drowned in olives of peace; 
But when Cuchulainn and Ferdia fought 

There lacked no pride of warrior courtesies, 

And so this fight must end, 

Free, we are fee to be your friend. 

And when you make your banquet and we come 
Soldier with equal soldier must we sit, 

Closing a battle not forgetting it. 

No rudest man who died 
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To tear your flag down in the bitter years, 
But shall have praise and three times thrice again, 
When at the table men shall drink with men. 


Francis Ledwidge was a ploughboy from the plains of Meath, 
who came to fashion words with the music of the woodlands in 
his ears, and all the noise of city life never quite succeeded in 
drowning it. Even in his city digs he could write of, 


The hedges all drowned in green grass seas 
And bobbing poppies flare like Elmor’s light 
While siren-like the pollen-stainéd bees 
Drone in the clover depths. 


Always the melody of the blackbird was in his heart, and it was of 
it he was dreaming when he passed in his troopship through the 


Aegean Isles on the way to Greece. 


And then three syllables of melody 

Dropped from a blackbird’s flute and died apart 
Far in the dewy dark... 

Suggesting feeling of the solitude 

When will was all the Delphi I would heed, 

Lost like a wind within a summer wood 

From little knowledge where great sorrows brood. 


Julian Grenfell heard the same music as he passed through the 
fields of Normandy on his way to the front. 


The blackbird sings to him “Brother Brother” 
If this be the last song you shall sing 


Sing well for you may not sing another, 
Brother sing. 


Ledwidge’s threnody for Thomas McDonagh, whom we shall 
write of later, is of real beauty; the King’s soldier in France writing 
for the King’s enemy in Ireland. 


He shall not hear the bittern cry 
In the wild sky where he is lain, 
Nor the noises of the sweeter birds 
Above the wailing of the rain. 


Nor shall he know when loud March blows 
Through slanting snows her fanfare shrill, 
Blowing to flame the golden cup 

Of many an upset daffodil. 
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But when the Dark Cow leaves the moor, 
And pastures poor, with greedy weeds, 
Perhaps he'll hear her low at morn 

Lifting her horn in pleasant meads. 


(The Dark Cow is a traditional symbol for Ireland; the moor 
symbolises England.) 

In quatrains of such delicate size, the internal assonance is remark- 
able. (The last word of the first line of each verse rhymes with the 
fourth syllable of the next line.) Ledwidge was a protégé of Lord 
Dunsany, on whose estates he worked. Later he went to Dublin 
and it was from here that he joined the British Army in 1914. He 
was killed on the Somme in 1917. 

Patrick Pearse was the son of an English sculptor who came to 
Ireland with Hungerford Pollen, the architect who designed 
Newman’s University Church. To some Pearse seemed only a 
dreamer and a poet but in the end he showed a gift for action when 
others less sensitive than he, had faltered in the breach. So sensitive 
seem his writings that it is hard to think of him rousing his men 
to action in the burning streets of the old city. “Dublin’s name will 
be glorious for ever,” he told them. “Men will speak of her now 
as one of the splendid cities.” Yet it was of loveliness not bloodshed 
that he dreamt, the night before he was executed. 


The beauty of this world had made me sad, 

This beauty that will pass; 

Sometimes my heart had shaken with great joy 

To see a squirrel leaping in a tree, 

Or little rabbits in a field at evening, 

Lit by a —- sun. 

Some green hill where shadows drifted by . . . 

Where mountainy man hath sown and soon would 

rea 

wee the gate of heaven... 

And then my heart had told me these will pass, 

Will pass and change, will die and be no more, 

Things bright and green, things young and happy; 

And I have gone on my way sorrowful. 
Always he believed that a blood sacrifice was necessary to achieve 
the freedom of Ireland, drawing his analogy somewhat precari- 


ously from the Sacrifice of Calvary. Once he said of Robert Emmet, 
“This man was faithful even unto the ignominy of the gallows, 
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dying that his people might live even as Christ died.” Pearse was 
a schoolmaster and it was of him Yeats was writing in the lines, 


This man had kept a school 
And rode our wingéd horse. 


Though he rode his horse high among the clouds, Pearse was not 
without his moments of despair. Half bitterly he wrote, 


Since the wise men have not spoken I speak that am only a fool; 

A fool that hath loved his folly . . . 

I have —_—— the endl years that the Lord God gave to my 
ou 

a encod impossible things, deeming them alone worth the toil. 

For this I have heard in my heart, that a man shall scatter, not hoard, 

And this is my sin before men to have taken Him at His word. 


But there is a note of exultation at the end, 


O wise men riddle me this: what if my dream come true? 

If millions unborn shall dwell, in the house that I have shaped in my 
heart, 

The noble house of my thought? 


Joseph Plunkett had been at school in Stonyhurst, and had 
travelled extensively in Europe because of ill-health before he 
returned to Dublin in 1911. He wrote three books of poetry and 
was a founder, with Edward Martyn and Thomas McDonagh of 
the Irish Literary Theatre in 1914. He was one of the leaders of the 
Insurrection, and was executed by a firing squad in 1916. “His 
face,” wrote the prison chaplain, “as he looked up reminded me 
of St. Francis’ “Welcome, sister death.’ ” 

Plunkett worked hard at his poems rewriting and polishing them, 
feeling that some day they might hold him a place in literature. 
His best known poem is, 


I see his Blood upon the Rose 

And in the Stars the glory of his eyes, 
His body gleams amid eternal snows, 
His tears fall from the skies. 


I see his Face in every flower; 

The Thunder and the singing of the birds 
Are but his voice—and carven by his power 
Rocks are his written words. 
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All Pathways by his Feet are worn, 

His strong be stirs the ever-beating sea, 

His crown of thorns is twined with every thorn, 
His cross is every tree. 


Here one sees the deep religious feeling which inspires all these 
poets (except perhaps Ledwidge). Yet Plunkett wrote often in the 
rich profusion of the senses in the mood of Flecker or Ernest 
Dowson. 


White Dove of the wild dark eyes 
Faint silver flutes are calling 

From the night where the star mists rise 
And the fire flies falling 

Tremble in starry wise, 

Is it you they are calling? 


“They all died well,” wrote a British officer of the Insurrectionists 
in 1916, “but McDonagh died like a prince.” 

Thomas McDonagh was a lecturer in the National University 
and, like Plunkett, a founder member of the Irish Literary Theatre. 
He was a quiet, gentle dreamer, who wrote his thesis on “English 
metres in Elizabethan verse,” but when the guns came out, he 
rose bravely to the barricades and died as splendidly as the rest. 

He wrote many books of poems. His wishes for his son seem 


fine enough. 


For I wish you more than I 

Ever knew of glorious deed. 
Though no rapture passed me by 
That an eager heart could heed. 


Wild and perilous holy things 
Flaming with a martyr’s blood, 
And the joy that laughs and sings 
Where a foe must be withstood, 
Joy of headlong happy chance 
Leading on the battle dance. 


A verse of his seems to catch the spirit of soldier-poet. 


But his songs new souls shall thrill, 
The loud harps dumb, 
And his deeds the echoes fill 


When the dawn is come. 
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These three Insurrectionists were brave, sensitive men whose 
ideals were prostituted later by many who had neither the culture 
nor the sense to expound them. | 

Kettle, Ledwidge, Pearse, Plunkett and McDonagh: what they 
died for matters not, but that they died for what they believed 
most truly in. Kettle and Ledwidge fought for England because 
they believed England would give Irishmen at last, which she 
promised them for fifty years, the right to govern themselves. 
This was the belief of the majority of their countrymen, but others 
felt that the intolerable delay, of the past, meant justice would 
never be given unless extorted by force. Had Home Rule been 

iven in time, Pearse and McDonagh need never have died, 
Ireland would have remained a friendly member of the brother- 
hood of these isles, of the Commonwealth, and the seeds of 
separation need never have been sown. 

And thus I have thought of them and grouped them so, as 
Georgians, these five soldier-poets of Ireland. Are they not worthy 
of the bright company of heaven, that high comradeship which 
Grenfell wrote of? 

Their age was one in which the world seemed full of hope, 
worthy of the excesses of the spirit, before the Holocaust fell and 
so many of the flowers were broken in the dust. 


DR. LEAVIS AND THE CASE 
OF D. H. LAWRENCE 


Ts cs being as they are, Dr. Leavis’ book on D. H. Lawrence! 
will hardly receive the type of attention it deserves. On both the 
author and his subject something like a set climate of opinion exists. 
The former, it is felt, can be safely dealt with, and sometimes disposed 
of, by referring to the characteristics and shortcomings of what is 
known, rather less than precisely, as “the Cambridge school” of 
critics; and the latter has been, ever since his own life-time, the focus 
of religious, moral, and literary controversy in which every kind of 
passion has been roused but in which the rational discussion of literary 
qualities has had little place. In view of this, it seems necessary to 
state that Dr. Leavis has produced, by strict, devoted, and intelligent 
attention to these qualities, one of the very few truly critical studies 
that has appeared in recent years. 


1 D. H. Lawrence: Novelist, by F. R. Leavis (Chatto and Windus 21s.) 
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Dr. Leavis’ new book rests, as he himself states at the outset, on his 
earlier work on the novel. In The Great Tradition he argued from an 
examination of George Eliot, Henry James, and Conrad, that the 
English novel reflected, in its central tradition, an adult attitude to 
human relationships, studied with appropriate subtlety and set in a 
framework provided by the traditional structure, accepted or exposed 
to the stresses of changing historical circumstance and individual 
experience, of the social life of each generation. Of the novel thus 
considered Dr. Leavis regards Lawrence as the supreme contemporary 
exponent. On the one hand, “Lawrence is before all else a great 
novelist, and it is as one of the major novelists of the English tradition 
that he will above all live”; on the other, “if depth, range and subtlety 
in the presentment of human experience are the criteria, then in the 
work of the greatest novelists from Jane Austen to Lawrence we have 
a creative achievement that is unsurpassed.” 

This thesis, which amounts to a transformation of most current 
ideas of Lawrence, favourable or hostile, is sustained in the course of 
Dr. Leavis’ book by a wealth of close and penetrating analysis. The 
treatment is necessarily selective. After a chapter entitled “Lawrence 
and Class,” devoted to an acute examination of Lawrence’s early tale 
The Daughter of the Vicar, the principal stress is laid on that great 
double achievement, The Rainbow and Women in Love, which form 
between them what Leavis regards as the culminating moment in their 
author’s development. The difference between these two novels, 
which grew out of a single project, is excellently defined by the critic 
as one between their themes, which are respectively tradition and 
contemporaneity. “The Rainbow has not the inclusiveness of scope 
that, in the presentment of contemporary civilisation, goes with 
profundity of treatment in Women in Love; but it has instead a depth of 
recession, a range in time, that distinguishes it.” The Rainbow proposes 
a study of three successive generations set against a background— 
Lawrence’s own—in which “the England represented by the canal, 
the colliery, the colliery-town, and the advancing railway met one 
another and consorted in a challenging paradigm.” The range in 
presentation covered by this project is triumphantly sustained in the 
successive stages of the novel; but, precisely because it led, as a develop- 
ment, not to fulfilment but to catastrophe, the conclusion fails to 
affirm the positive vision it has proposed to itself, rests uneasily upon 
rhetorical symbolism, and passes over into the very different study of 
personal and social circumstances in crisis proposed by Women in Love. 
In a presentation which, in Lawrence’s own phrase, “touches the 
whole pulse of social England,” we are shown, in the failure of the 
relationship between Gerald Crich and Gudrun, “the malady of a 
civilisation in which will and idea, controlling from above, have 
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usurped the direction, and the smooth-running of an almost incon- 
ceivably intricate interlocking of mechanisms has become the supreme 
end”; whilst, in the contrasted account of Birkin and Ursula, a norm 
for the relations between men and women in marriage is set tentativel 
and in an attempt at self-clarification, against the disaster which 
prevails around it. 

So far—and rather less completely in the discussion of Lawrence’s 
tale St. Mawr, which I think Dr. Leavis, whilst saying much that is 
pertinent and true, tends to over-value—this book ma be held to have 
established its thesis. Lawrence is a very great i, by virtue of 
his own insight and also by his relation to a central tradition which 
found in the great novelists its supreme literary realisation. He does 
not, as so many writers less perceptive than Dr. Leavis have proposed, 
offer at any stage a finished doctrine, but rather a constantly indutinn 
experience, an experiment in living which was never complete and in 
which his own powers of renewal stand out as a supreme virtue; and 
yet, at the end, as at each stage, a kind of doctrine does emerge and calls 
for a judgment in which differentiation, the capacity to distinguish, 
as well as sympathy, have their part to play. Dr. Leavis rightly insists 
that the doctrine, if we allow its existence, lives through the novels, 
cannot be considered apart from the presentation of human relation- 
ships there attempted; but the novels themselves are, as he admits, 
less even in merit than an examination limited to the recognised 
masterpieces would suggest. Yet it is part of Lawrence’s greatness that 
all his work—the good and the less good, the “doctrinally” abstract 
as well as the marvellous concreteness of the best novels—springs 
from a common centre of life and calls for a comprehensive 
judgment. It is by this capacity to be present, entire and fully personal, 
in everything that he wrote that Lawrence substantiates the claim, 
made for him by Dr. Leavis, to be among the greatest imaginative 
writers of modern times. 

Lawrence’s fundamental “doctrines” can, in fact, be isolated from 
Dr. Leavis’ own examination of the novels. At the heart of them lay a 
conviction that the state of society reflected that of each individual 
member composing it, that if our world was to be saved it was to be 
through the regeneration of individuals. This belief, as Dr. Leavis 
rightly argues, is fundamentally religious in spirit; and Lawrence, 
though not a Christian, was deeply influenced by the Christian back- 
ground of his early life and poe be himself to the end as “a deeply 
religious man.” In other words, his belief in the unalienable importance 
of the individual (and, therefore, in what he called the “‘disequality” 
between man and man) was completed by the further conviction that 
the life of the individual could ale achieve significance if directed to a 
reality outside and beyond itself. The complete position may be 
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summed up in the phrase, taken from Kangaroo, which defines the core 
of life as “a man ius with his own soul, and the dark God beyond 
him.” The two terms are strictly complementary. Alone: the indi- 
vidual can never, whilst he preserves his humanity, be reduced to the 
social slavery of mass democracy or industrial subjection, described 
with such insight in the chapter entitled “The Industrial Magnate” 
(XVII) from Women in Love: he who submits to such subjection 
becomes thereby an inert will, part of a machine, Beyond the person, 
however, essentially outside, beyond even the necessary relation with 
woman in which man’s instinct for otherness, completion, finds its 
supreme human goal, the individual must have consciousness of a 
God; because for the personality to become an end in itself, to turn 
inwards, instead of seeking contact with an exterior reality still un- 
— is to stagnate, to close the doors upon the mystery of life, 
to die. 

Such is the first stage in the analysis which emerges from Lawrence’s 
work: we must live, if at all, as individuals, and our individuality 
needs to draw its life from the recognition of an external divinity. 
But—and here, returning to the phrase from Kangaroo, we come to 
his second, more controverted assertion—the God must be a dark 
God, that is, a God not apprehended exclusively through the conscious 
rational mind. At this point we need to distinguish the essential “doc- 
trine,” as we have agreed to call it, from the exaggerations produced 
by personal stress and occasionally (though perhaps Dr. Leavis would 
not admit this) by despair. Lawrence is not, as he is so often charged 
with being, a mere anti-intellectual, a devotee of the irrational. He argued 
with more profound truth, that a healthy personality is based on a 
natural balance between the rational and the irrational elements in 
man’s nature, between “reason” and “emotion”; the point is closely 
argued, and with supreme conviction, in Fantasia of the Unconscious. 
There is, according to this thesis, a time—a most important time— 
when the exercise of reason has its place; there is another, not less 
important, in which emotion plays its part. The tragedy of modern 
life—so Lawrence argued—lies in the he that the balance between 
these two faculties, essential for spiritual health, has been violent 
and disastrously upset in the modern world. For reason, he oni 
to affirm, is only the conscious part of human personality which, in 
our mechanical society, has usurped the unconscious, spontaneous, 
emotional function and produced a monstrosity. Man’s contact with 
the divinity, and therefore with his fellows, needs to be established on 
all the levels of his personality, the emotional and instinctive not less 
than the rational and conscious: otherwise his “reasonable” self will 
lack an adequate foundation, will be a top-heavy distortion, and his 
very religious emotions will be in danger of turning into an intellec- 
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tualised nightmare. “The dreams of reason also breed monsters’; 
Goya’s famous phrase can be —_ with full relevance to Lawrence’s 
diagnosis, and it was in the effort to combat these monsters and to 
arrive at a fuller, more complete view of personality that Lawrence’s 
later writings (which Dr. Leavis tends to exclude as irrelevant to his 
purpose) were conceived. 

The exclusion, whilst it enables the critic to bring home more 
forcibly the true greatness of his subject as a novelist, seems to me 
both in some degree to diminish his stature and to obscure his admitted 
faults. Lawrence is, in one sense, an even greater writer than Dr. 
Leavis’ restricted treatment of him would indicate; he is also one with 
more faults. The greatness lies in part in his share in the tradition of 
the great English novelists and in part in his possession of a religious 
intensity of vision unique in his uprooted age; the faults, on the other 
hand, are due to the continued presence of certain strains carried over 
from Lawrence’s early circumstances and to the need, imposed on him 
by his age, to rely exclusively on the findings of his own experience. 
Here Dr. Leavis seems to me to be less than fair to some of the 
critics, and in particular Mr. Eliot (many of whose references to 
Lawrence I would not defend), who have pointed out some of the 
faults into which the lack of a truly central tradition—the tradition to 
which Dr. Leavis assigns Lawrence seems to me in part a survival from 
something more complete than itself—not infrequently led the 
novelist. Dr. Leavis is aware of the failings which led Lawrence, even 
in a work so undeniably great as Women in Love, to fall into the 
iargon of such phrases as: 


He sat still as an Egyptian Pharaoh driving the car . . . she had a 
full mystic knowledge of his suave loins of darkness, 


where experience clearly fails to express itself and passes over the 
failure in what the critic acutely call “over-emphatic explicitness, 
covering an uncertainty as to the value of what is offered.”’ Lawrence’s 
later novels—as, for example, The Plumed Serpent—often fail in spite of 
the continued presence in them of the qualities of “reverence,” of the 
desire to serve “life,” which Dr. Leavis rightly stresses in his best 
work. These qualities are indeed worthy of admiration, and I believe 
that Dr. Leavis is doing something more than carrying on the personal 
feud he is so often accused of fostering when he points to their absence 
in the influential criticc—Wyndham Lewis, the T. S. Eliot of the 
later plays—who have most often expressed their uneasiness in the 
presence of Lawrence’s genius. “Tife.” however, would seem to call for 
rather more definition than the critic gives it; in Shakespeare, who is 
occasionally mentioned in this book (with some exaggeration) to point 


an implicit parallel with Lawrence, it included the experience behind 
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Measure for Measure as well as that behind The Winter's Tale, that of 
King Lear as well as Antony and Cleopatra. Shakespeare had, perhaps, not 
merely the advantage of being a dramatic poet, as Dr. Leavis argues, but 
that of access to a truly central tradition which, in the England of 
Lawrence’s formative years, lived only in fragments, divorced from the 
comprehensive vision which had originally given it life. We should 
not, indeed, under-estimate the strength and value of what remained, 
or criticise Lawrence for not possessing what his age and circumstances 
no longer offered him; but the sense of loss is there, felt not infrequently 
by himself, and to separate it from his achievement as a novelist is to 
produce less than a complete account of his genius. 

In the case presented by Lawrence, then, I would suggest—moving 
beyond Dr. Leavis’ admirable analysis—that a sense of failure remains 
as part of the total effect: a sense of failure certainly not due to the 
fact, so wrongly alleged against him, that he aimed at the immoral, but 
rising from the very scope and nature of his attempt. The later novels, 
more particularly, failed because in them Lawrence most explicitly 
approached the religious issues which underlie, as a consuming pre- 
occupation, everything he wrote. They failed, we may say, because 
human nature, subject to moral limitation (the sense of mortality and 
all that it implies is, after all, part of “life,” though never, when 
properly conceived, its end), can never find in its temporal experience 
a sufficient end, because all such experience only has meaning, in 
religious terms, when thought of as directed to a goal superhuman and 
extratemporal, in relation to which alone personality and time acquire 
meaning. The foundation of all religious thought lies in a sense of 
dependence and incompleteness. Lawrence understood this, but it 
was of the nature of his religious inheritance and of his complex 
relation to it to leave him unable to propose an end sufficient to round 
off that dependence, that incompleteness. Yet it is not on this failure, 
but on the achievement, on the sense of an experience accepted and 
lived in complete devotion, that our final estimate of “the greatest 
imaginative novelist of our time” (the phrase is E. M. Forster’s) 


should properly rest. 
DEREK TRAVERSI 
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REVIEWS 


WE ARE NOT ISLANDS 


No Man is an Island, by Thomas Merton (Hollis and Carter 16s). 


be REGULAR READER of Fr. Merton’s books need only be told 
that No Man is an Island is a sequel to Seeds of Contemplation but 
intended as a simpler, more fundamental and detailed treatment of some 
of the basic truths of the spiritual life. But one, who is approaching this 
book without acquaintance of the earlier volumes, may require 
encouragement “a warning. 

To meet Fr. Merton’s mind is a stimulating and strengthening 
experience. It is refreshing to read these varied and loosely held together 
chapters on such diverse subjects as charity, hope, sacrifice, sincerity, 
recollection. He is never content to deal out mechanically the traditional 
concepts as dead counters. What he writes is the issue of genuinely 
personal thought and suggestive of a deeper than merely intellectual 
experience. Sometimes he is acutely penetrating: always he is 
passionately sincere. And always his writing is instinct with a deep 
awareness of God. 

It is because his works have such a potentiality for good that it seems 
worth while considering some of the cn elements which may impede 
the full actualisation of that good. 

If there were today a Christian oracle on a mountain, the oracle 
might well speak in Fr. Merton’s style—a compound of authoritative- 
ness, profundity and riddle. The experience or teaching to be conveyed 
may to a large extent, under the control of the author, dictate the 
style of expression: Fr. Merton’s style sometimes smothers the meaning 
and overmasters the message. Occasionally it comes close to providing 
an escape from the responsibility of the mental drudgery of making 
necessary distinctions and the discomfort of drawing conclusions. Again 
and again we are left wondering at the sense intended: “And it is of the 
very essence of Christianity to ie suffering and death not because they 
are good, not because they have meaning, a because the Resurrection 
of Jesus has robbed them of their meaning.” But it is the end of the little 
section—for these are meditative jottings rather than developed 
instructions—and we are left with a paradox. 

Paradox used in moderation can be a valuable stimulus to thought: 
exaggerated, it may be an irritant more likely to make one close up as a 
hedgehog than produce a pearl as an oyster. 

And not infrequently there is a real danger of misinterpretation by 
the untrained reader. 


I do not say that we should try, without training or experience, to 
explore our own subconscious depths. But we ought at least to admit 
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that they exist, and that they are important, and we ought to have the 
humility to admit we do not know all about ourselves, that we are not 
experts at running our own lives. We ought to stop taking our 
conscious plans and decisions with such infinite seriousness. It may 
well be that we are not the martyrs. . . that we imagine ourselves to be. 
Our subconscious mind may be trying to tell us this in many ways— 
and we have trained ourselves, with the most egregious self-righteous- 
ness, to turn a deaf ear. 


This is all: but it is either not enough or too much. 

If to this we add an unnecessarily emphasised and unreal antithesis 
between the external law and interior inspiration, it is easy to see 
to what dangerous exaggerations the author’s unclarified statements 
may, unwarrantably, be stretched. 


The distinction between the general abstract formulation of moral 
law, and the living, personal, concrete manifestation of God’s will in 
our own lives is one of the most fundamental truths of Christianity, 
for it is the distinction between the letter, which kills, and the 
spirit, which gives life. . . . The new law is expressed not only in the 
bank made upon us by divine and ecclesiastical precepts but 
above all by the exigencies of the Holy Spirit Himself, alive and active 
in the depths of our souls . . . 


One would no doubt be over-exigent in demanding that the rather 
stupid reader be warned against concluding that the subconscious is 
more to be cultivated than reason, personal inspiration more to be 
regarded than God’s law; but even the intelligent reader might legiti- 
mately ask for further counsel. 

Greater dogmatic precision would remove ambiguities from such 
sentences as, “But the Holy Spirit does not act independently of Jesus’s 
own will . . . and the Spirit dwells in us in obedience to the will of 
Christ, the Head and Sanctifier of the Mystical Body.” The problem of 
grace and free will is a mystery; but it is reduced to a practical deadlock, 
when the author writes, “We cannot begin to a Him without a 
special gift of His grace, yet if we wait for grace to move us, we will 
probably never begin.” 

Fr. Merton has such a gift of illuminating illustration, is so effective 
when he writes simply and naturally of spiritual experience, that it is a 
pity he does not consider more the character of his readers. 

It is a pity, too, since so great a body of his readers must belong 
to the class of what is commonly called the “mixed life;” that he 
maintains such astonishingly narrow and rigid conceptions of the 
contemplative and active lives and seems so reluctantly to admit the 
rare alien of the integrated ideal of contemplation and action. His 
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vivid sketch of St. Francis of Assisi as the embodiment of this vocation— 
“he was beyond vocations” —concludes, “All the many facets of the 
vocation of a St. Francis show us that we are beyond the level of 
ordinary ‘states of life’.”’ A further, sad, conclusion would seem to be 
that many religious rely vainly on the formation of their rule and that 
men like St. Charles Borromeo, St. Frances de Sales and the Curé d’Ars 
were not just outstanding in personal holiness but really exceptional to 
their state. In many of these chapters there is a souleale reiterated, 
needlessly rigid distinction of what is proper to the active and what is 
proper to the contemplative, an inferior and a superior purity of inten- 
tion, an inferior and superior charity. The life of the Church has never 
been locked in isolated compartments. We are not islands; and Fr. 
Merton’s fulfilling of the ideal of “contemplata aliis tradere” must take 
account of those in different circumstances, who, helped by him to shed 
all complacency and pretence, would also do the truth in charity and 
grow up in Him who is the head, Christ. 

H. P. C. Lyons 


THE CHESHIRE LEGEND 


No Passing Glory, by Andrew Boyle (Collins 16s). 


T IS SOMETIMES SUGGESTED that we are approaching a religious 
| ibe and it is undeniably true that the collapse of a purely rationa- 
list or naturalist approach has opened, here and there, a door to the 
super-natural and to a mountain-moving faith. Yet, on the whole it is 
rather the domains bordering on religion and dominated by, say, 
psychology or mysticism or the occult which seem to have come into 
their own. The emphasis on the irrational, and even sometimes on 
magic is a phenomenon characteristic not merely of the Atom Age, 
but of all times of great scientific advance. It is, as it were, their by- 
product. 

But in the religious field, too, there has been a change of emphasis. 
The vast popular success of Mr. Billy Graham and Fr. Peyton’s 
Rosary Crusades, the growth of vaguely-Christian movements like 
“Toc-H,” and indeed the great appeal of Group-Captain Cheshire’s 
campaign for the Holy Shroud—all express a need ie sacramentals. 
They are attempts to give men who, spiritually, have to live on a 
starvation diet, a “myth” or symbolism in accordance with the normal 
secular patterns of their lives. In the ages of faith this symbolism took 
a Christian form or, at least, was integrated by the Church into the 
general presentation of her doctrine. In other ages there is a danger 
that what one might term the “non-essentials’’ of religion come to be 
mistaken for real religion. The danger will be s for those who 
have a balanced and catholic religious outlook, and indeed they may 
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N— | find in “sacramentals” the means for sanctification such as the Church 
the | intended them to be. Others, less well versed in their faith, may easily 
come to mistake the means for the ends. 
What one would therefore like to find in a book about Group- 
Captain Cheshire is a fairly full treatment—as far as this is possible 
Ars | about a living person—of his spiritual pilgrimage which may be said 
Ito { to have begun over Nagasaki, where he went as the Prime Minister's 
ed, | special observer, and which ends—in this book—in the summer of 
it 1s f 1952 with Cheshire’s great mission for the relief of suffering still in its 
en- ff infant stages. Mr. Andrew Boyle has taken great pains to find all the 
ver facts and some of the interpretations that should lead towards an 
Fr. | understanding of Group-Captain Cheshire’s conversion. We are here 
ake } presented with a modern Odyssey, an exuberant hero’s return from the 
1ed | wars with the same lack of purpose and sense of loss that has con- 
ind | fronted countless servicemen since Ulysses’ day. Total war demands 
total sacrifice and leaves little more than frustrations for the accom- 
_ plishment of the tasks of peace. 
| “I should be glad,” wrote the twenty-eight year old V.C. to a Press- 
| 


cutting agency, “if you would send me in addition to my existing 

order, news reports on Revolutions, Civil Wars, Rioting.” And Sir 
_ John Slessor to whom he applied for re-entry into the R.A.F. after 
on | the war wrote: “Much as I liked and admired him, and would nor- 

mally have welcomed him back, I felt sure he was not up to it. I 
remember my impression that he felt a bit adrift and did not really 
know what he wanted to do.” This chapter is headed “The Idealist,” 
the next: “The Christian,” but such a separation is not really possible 
in the case of Leonard Cheshire. 

We learn how he “became attracted to the Virgin Mary,” witnessed 
the death of a friend, read Mgr. Vernon Johnson’s One Lord, One 
Faith. A course of instructions finally convinced him “that the Catholic 
Church was the true Church, not because of this or that or the other 
arguments but because all arguments pointed in one direction. I was 
faced with unity of doctrine, unity of organisation, unity of worship. 
. I€ God exists and has spoken to us, then the facts He has revealed are 
no more capable of private interpretation than the facts, say, of aero- 
dynamics.” Cheshire was looking for integration which the war had 
offered him, as it were, merely on a superficial level. After that it was 
all very simple; a visit to Solesmes, hopes for a monastic vocation, and 
after a grave illness the final decision to devote himself to two aims: 
to the relief of suffering and to making the significance of suffering 
understood. This latter aim involved the discovery of the Holy 
Shroud which sprang, as Mr. Boyle suggests, “from an eagerness to 
share with others his living faith, just as the Cheshire homes have 
sprung one by one from spontaneous impulses of charity.” 


| 
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If after all the nality of Leonard Cheshire eludes his biographer, 
as Mr. Boyle will be the first to admit that it does, and remains para- 
doxical, the fault lies in the difficulty of writing about a man whose 
values, ends and habits have been changing most just when this book 
was written. Mr. Boyle nevertheless presents a balanced, very readable 
and by no means uncritical commentary on a life of our times. He 
evidently started off full of admiration, if with less liking, for his 
subject, but if the admiration has somehow lessened in the process of 
writing, the liking has grown. 

“I was after something spectacular all the time,’ Cheshire admitted 
to his biographer about his early life, “something in the limelight. I 
always dreamed of being, so to speak, on the centre court, and in 
point of fact I always managed to do better on the centre court than 
anywhere else. I found it easier when I knew people were watching 
and when more depended on success. . . . I was a peculiar mixture of 
moral and immoral, and the war came at a lucky moment to divert 
my ambitions, energy and queer ideals into legalised channels of 
excitement.” Essentially that is what Group-Captain Cheshire remains; 
the direction has changed. The Cheshire antics at Oxford and in the 
war are a cuanaiale uninteresting prelude to the story of a dedi- 
cated life about which, one day, a biography may have to be written. 

ROLAND 


“THE SON OF SPIDERS” 
Collected Poems, by William Empson (Chatto and Windus tos 6d). 


Feign then what’s by a decent tact believed 
And act that state is only so conceived, 
And build an edifice of form 


For house where phantoms may keep warm. 


R. EMPSON has always had a style; from the beginning his work 
Mi: had character—whether good or bad. Of how many poets 
of this century can one say as much? 

Empson’s is an individual voice. And now, studying his Collected 
Poems—for studying seems the correct word—we may find ourselves 
regretting that this individual voice has not said very much. If he has 
been able to “learn a style from a despair,” the despair has perhaps left 
him with but little in the way of subject-matter. Allusiveness can also 
be evasiveness. Or perhaps it is that the “person from Porlock” has 
always been knocking at the poet’s door, and the poet has been too 
willing to be distracted, for he is a very sociable man. 

Indeed, his poetry is full of distractions, of “facts and notions fas- 
cinating in themselves,” as the dust-cover remarks of his notes. But so 
is an encyclopedia. According to one reviewer of this notable book, 
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Empson resembles the metaphysical poets “‘in his power of finding or 
making connections between apparently disparate objects and themes.” 
But is this really the case? Such connections, in the metaphysicals at 
their best, are immensely meaningful—not merely illuminating, 
certainly not merely “fascinating in themselves” —but full of meaning 
for the poem in which they exist. In much of Empson’s work the 
connections are suspiciously like substitutes for meaning. The sea’s 
motion/cat’s-cradle/abandoned kitten sequence at the beginning of 
“Sea Voyage’”’ is a tour de force of ingenuity, but it neither makes a poem 
in itself nor contributes to the poem of which it is meant to be part. 
Here and elsewhere there are, one is tempted to say, more connections 
than connection. 

The work in this volume—though all of it obviously comes from 
the same pen, the same voice—is markedly uneven in quality. The best 
poems in it are truly moving: one is aware of the suffering man behind 
the breezy intellectualising. (Possibly Empson, like many other recent 
poets, has taken too seriously Eliot’s famous dictum about keeping 
separate the man who suffers and the mind which creates. It served to 
correct, say, “Out of our great sorrows we make our little songs,” but 
it is nonetheless an equally rash generalisation.) 

What strikes one about the weaker poems is their “literariness”— 
a blight which has set in again today. Thus, “Blind Satan’s voice 
rattled the whole of Hell.” Why “blind”? After vainly trying to 
determine the significance, in the poem, of that adjective, I referred to 
the note—which merely says, “blind like his author Milton.” “Bacchus” 
is surely one of Empson’s worst exercises in this mode. One stumbles 
through it as if one were trapped by an earthquake in a public library, 
books falling on one’s heat from left and right. At such times one 
agrees eS with the author’s own description, “my clotted kind of 
poetry.” And there in the notes are the clots, separated out: “‘equita- 
tion is riding and justice, bar is sea horizon, dishing saloon, and law 
court...” 

The author speaks disarmingly about the notes which he provides 
for the reader’s guidance. And it is true that they are not “attempts to 
woo admiration for the poem or the poet.’ The trouble is that some- 
times, when the “incidental difficulties” have been explained, there is 
not much left, and the reader finds himself wondering what they were 
incidental to. 

Yet throughout the book one does get the impression that the author 
has lived, that there is a man there, behind the allusions, the witticisms, 
the tangential fits and starts, the nervous spasms of erudition. From 
most of his recent followers one only gets the impression (rubbed in) 
that they have been to a university. Empson is capable of a decent 
emotion—heartfelt, one could say, if one may use that word again: 
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Still stand her temples emptying in the sand 
Whose waves o’erthrew ther crumbled tracery .. . 


With most of his disciples emotion only evinces itself in the form of an 
abrupt sentimentality—as if to say, “after so much curt intellectuality 
I have the right to gush like any Ella Wheeler Wilcox.” The power 
which Empson displays when he does speak out—as in his image of 
the torpedo, “mail-dark fish, spawned in grit-silted grotto” —is beyond 
them, as is the occasional resounding line: 


Twixt devil and deep sea, man hacks his caves; 
Birth, death; one, many; what is true, and seems; 
Earth’s vast hot iron, cold space’s empty waves... 


Much has been said about Empson’s “wit’”—too much, I feel—and 
it might be worth remarking on his humorousness; as, for instance, in 
the transfiguration of King Amanullah into King Alleluiah, and in the 
two poems, “Aubade” and “Four Legs, Three Legs, Two Legs.” In 
his work humour it seems, tends in its modest way to hold experience 
together, wit to dissipate it. 

Whatever criticisms we may make, we have to agree that in the 
future the severest anthologies of twentieth-century poetry must 
include some of this poet’s work. My own choice would be “To an 
Old Lady” (surely his best poem), “This Last Pain,” and then “Dis- 
satisfaction with Metaphysics,” “Aubade”’ and “Missing Dates.” 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


UTTERLY IN LOVE WITH POETRY 


Ovid — by L. P. Wilkinson (Cambridge University Press 
378 Od). 
The = of Ovid, translated by Mary M. Innes (Penguin 
3s 6d). 
‘| AM SORRY you have to read that hog Ovid,” said a grown-up 
scholar to Maurice Baring when he was a Lower Boy at Eton. 
By 1936 Baring no longer believed that Ovid was a hog; but he 
did believe that “schoolboys are more than bored by Ovid. They find 
him excruciatingly tedious.” Mr. Wilkinson had a very different 
experience: like many schoolboys before and since, he opened a small 
blue book and spelt out “Puppibus egressus, etc.” : “there was something 
nimble and bracing in the rhythm and sound, something fresh and 
compelling in the picture”: he imagined Evander disembarking “on 
our own ‘Grassy Beach’ by the Firth of Tay.” 
The widest-gaping crack in our array of popular books on Latin 
authors has now been admirably caulked: and recall from the long 
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posthumous exile may at last be near. Chapter Three, “Blanda Elegeia,” 
is a worthy companion to the masterly chapter on “The Horatian 
Ode” in Horace and his Lyric Poetry. Those who have found Platnauer’s 
lity Latin Elegiac Verse disappointingly skeletal will find here the missing 
flesh. Here in a mere sixteen pages is compressed with generous illus- 
s of | tative quotation all that needed to be said. Anyone who has to read or 
write elegiacs and is tempted to think of them as “mean” must read 
this glorious chapter. 
The section on the “Metamorphoses,” which the author regards as 
| Ovid’s masterpiece, is as clear and full as appreciative criticism can be; 
yet there is not a word too much: it makes , am as absorbing readin 
as the “Metamorphoses” itself. All the shorter poems and the “Fasti 
ind | teceive similar illuminating treatment. Can criticism go farther in 
imaginative sympathy than it is taken here in handling the beautiful 
the poem “Cum subit illius tristissima noctis imago” on pages 312-4? The 
reference to Goethe here well repays the trouble of following it up. 
The nearest the book comes to longueurs is in parts of the “Nachleben” 
and in the discussions on the value of the “Fasti” in the study of ancient 
ee religion, and on the reasons for the exile. 
Lovers of Ovid will, I think, express only two small complaints. 


a Mr. Wilkinson twice quotes Macaulay’s judgment that the “Ars 
j,. | Amatoria” was Ovid’s best work, but seems himself rather to belittle it. 
 ~Though he says much of organisation in the “Metamorphoses” he 

- says little of its place in the “Handbook.” Perhaps more might have 
been made of the mock-epic and mock-didactic elements of the two 

poems. There is a modern form of didactic literature too, which seems 

to parody itself when a book is entitled Teach Yourself to Pass Science 
Examinations. That a brilliant early success from the “Amores” is 

” incorporated and revised in it is treated as a serious blot on the “Ars.” 
, Does the excellence of Morte d’Arthur spoil the Idylls of the King? Ovid 
- and Tennyson are indeed associated in a strange judgment in the 
preface: only a selection, we are told, can do them justice. In large 

ip collections of short poems, such as each produced, the reader must 
n. of course browse and skip: he will return to some poems, not to others. 


1€ But the “Metamorphoses” and the “Handbook,” like Maud, The 
d Princess or The Idylls must be read complete. 
at The second complaint concerns the translations. Rhyming couplets 
ll have been chosen—inevitably, as most readers will admit—and the 
& couplets neatly make the points they are intended to illustrate. Now and 
d then we find real English poetry. 
. “Days were too short for my garrulity” 

“‘Saepe fuit brevior quam mea verba dies.” 


One or two pieces, particularly from the “Amores,” must at once 
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take their place in that pitifully small band—the really successful 
translations from Latin to English verse. But the trouble with English 
couplets is that after Pope we can never go back to Chaucer or Dryden, 
any more than Latin Elegiacs can go back to Catullus or even early 
Propertius after Ovid: and some a these couplets are a little too like 
the imitations of Ovid we concoct at school. In translating Ovid of all 
people anything less than perfect technique—use of expletives, etc.— 
seems a little out of place. The longer quotations are made “easier on” 
the modern eye by a simple form of paragraphing, of which publishers 
should long since have made greater use in printing elegiacs. 

Many readers of Ovid Recalled will want to turn to the “Meta- 
morphoses’”’: and for those whom want of time or Latin keeps from the 
original Miss Innes has done a splendid job. She disconcerts us at the 
outset by heaping praise in her introduction on Ovid’s creation, flood, 
etc., i then translating them into some rather uninspiring English: 
but as soon as the fun begins she finds her feet and keeps up a very 
high standard of readability: indeed, so much of Ovid’s charm, humour 
and rapidity comes through, that it is not always easy to lay the book 
aside. Peter Beckford might have given her some hints for dealing 
with Actaeon’s hounds: a very ingenious translator might even have 
made something of the catalogue of nymphs to interest the reader 
who knows no Greek. There is some confusion of “no sooner when” 
and “scarcely than’’: and surely we hark back (or forward) but harp on. 
Such uncomfortable felicities as “‘a menace” to describe Jupiter are 
rare; and some seven or eight expressions in 388 pages must “held 
in the category (p. 257) of” infelicities. 

J. R. C. Ricuarps 


LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA 


Henry Clifford, V.C.: His Letters and Sketches from the Crimea, with 
an Introduction by General Sir Bernard Paget, G.C.B., D.S.O., 
M.C. (Michael Joseph 42s). 


He 1s the Crimea seen, not through the eyes of the jealous 
inexperienced <7 commanders of “The Reason Why,” but 
of a loyal well-trained infantryman. 

The Rifle Brigade, that famous school of the professional officer, 
had nurtured him. From it he had learnt the highest standards of 
conduct, not only for others, but for himself. “I have been able to get 
my servants warm clothing and India-rubber shoes.” “The [regimental] 
officers are very much to blame for part of the misery of our men...’ 
A tour of the trenches takes him to a very nervous picquet commander. 
“T told him I was sorry to see he had not more pe ol in his men, 
his arms, and his position (a very commanding one).” “On board 
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ship our horses were a great anxiety to us and though we got them 
here all right it was only by the greatest care and trouble.” “What a 
day for our poor men in the trenches! I am in a tent with a greatcoat 
and three pair of socks on, and yet how cold I am! Poor fellows! 
Only those who have seen and felt this winter can tell what they have 
suffered.” On the day after the battle of the Alma he “went round 
the hospitals.’ He meets a friend riding down to Balaclava on a mule 
“without a saddle and he out of uniform, such a figure I was obliged 
to give a hint.” When through his General’s return to England he 
foresees release from staff duties, “I shall have command of my company 
and am very fortunate to have such a position in such a Regiment.” 

The staff appointment he held, which did not prevent him charging 
at Inkerman and winning the Victoria Cross, enabled him to see and 
learn much more of the administrative background of the campaign 
than regimental duty would have permitted and to meet those in 
authority. 

To these advantages of sound training—“Firing at night is [of] 
very doubtful [value]”—and opportunity—as he watched the charge 
of the Light Brigade, “‘the tears ran down my face and the din of 
musketry pouring in their murderous fire on the brave gallant fellows 
rang in my ears. ‘Pauvre garcon,’ said the old French General, patting 
me on the shoulder, ‘Je suis vieux, j’ai vu des batailles, mais ceci est 
trop’ ”’—he added a quick tactical sense—“On reaching the brow of 
the hill [at Inkerman], I saw the enemy in great numbers in our front, 
about 15 yards from us: it was a moment or two before I could make 
General Buller believe that they were Russians. ‘In God’s name,’ I 
said, ‘fix bayonets and charge,’ ’’—physical courage and judgment 
extraordinarily mature for a man of twenty-eight. 

“There is a want of energy in the H.Q. Department, which will 
always remain there as long as men past fifty have to do work that 
is hard for thirty or forty. We don’t want nice gentlemen, swells 
about Clubs, out here, but young active intelligent men who know 
what a soldier is and what he wants.” “General Airey has now had sad 
experience to teach him much.... All have had to begin at the 
beginning, nor was it to be expected that on landing in the Crimea 
he and others could stand comparison with PaO: in the French 
Army who have been brought up in the Army of Algiers.” “Bad 
as we are through the hand of disease which first thinned our ranks, 
and War and mismanagement which have hastened thousands to 
their grave, yet I cannot believe we are the ‘Mob,’ the miserable 
nothing The Times makes us out to be, or that we are come to this 
that no one but Canrobert can set us on our legs again, or that we 
have fallen so low, that we are past hope. But time only will answer 
all this.” “The Guards are going down to Balaclava. I am glad of it. 
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They are much shaken and have done their share of work. We have 

ood reason to be proud of them. They are true Englishmen and 
oe done more than enough to wipe away any reproach brought 
against them as stay-at-home soldiers. No one is more inclined to 
praise and to be proud of them than I am, but I am not one of those 
who say that the Guards are the only soldiers we have.” 

These are the reflections of a mind free from national or regimental 
prejudices and able to appreciate facts. He had three more advantages. 
His home and his schooling at Prior Park had given him unshakeable 
religious conviction. “I oe my prayers the whole time [at the Alma] 
and I received absolution just before going into battle.” “I serve our 

ood priest’s Mass every morning my duties will allow me.” 

He could laugh. “It was great fun seeing the men all lie down flat 
on their faces when the shells fell and remain so till they burst, and 
then all of them get up unhurt.” 

If you doubt whether he could draw, turn to the misery of “Guarding 
the Advance Trench,” to the unblanketted horses in “The Transport 
of the Light Division,” to the sleeping soldiers—no dug-outs here— 
of “The Trenches at Night,” to “The Horses killed at Inkerman.” 

Such then are the credentials of Henry Clifford who wrote the 
letters and drew the scenes, which with true pietas his grandson, 
Mr. Cuthbert Fitzherbert, has so admirably edited. Here you will 
learn at first-hand what the Crimean campaign was like, the mud, 
the snow, the lice, the starvation of the horses, the stagnation of 
the trenches, the breakdown of the administrative services, the disaster 
at the Redan, the crowning victory. 

Here you will learn about the English soldiers, whose “kindness 
to the wounded was quite beautiful,” and about the gallantry of 
those who led them. “There is no courage greater than that of an 
English gentleman.” 

T. B. Trapprs-LOMAx 


AN EARLY BERDYAEV 


The Meaning of the Creative Act, by Nicholas Berdyaev, translated by 
Donald A. Lowrie (Gollancz 18s). 


HIS BOOK, completed in 1914, has had to wait a long time for a 
translation. Since Berdyaev forbade its republication until he had 
revised it, a work which he never accomplished, it is evident that he 
regarded it as insufficiently in harmony with his later ideas. Nevertheless 
it has a value for the student of Berdyaev, for it shows his outlook in its 
original form and perspective. 
Like St. Paul’s converts at Thessalonica he was expecting the rapid 
dawn of a new era. The age of the Holy Spirit was on its way. The 
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have | period in which man’s redemption was being brought about would be 
and | replaced by a period in which redeemed man would fully manifest 
ught } the creativeness which belonged to him as the image of God. As the 
d to | Old Law had given way to the New, so all that was merely negative 
hose | and restrictive in the New Law would give way to the full law of 
liberty. Such speculations have been recurrent since the earliest days 
ntal | of Christianity, and events have as often given them the lie. As Berdyaev 
ges. | lived through the tragic years of the first half of this century, he 
able | learned to set the fulfilment of his hopes in a more distant future, but 
ma] | the emphasis of his Christianity remained eschatological. It was indeed 
our | a conscious counterweight to the quasi-eschatological element in 
secular socialism and Marxism. 
flat If Berdyaev had merely reminded men of the eschatological factor 
and | in Christianity while indulging in some of the exaggeration of a 
Joachim of Flora, he would not have been of the first importance. His 
ing ; conception of the proper creativeness of man, however, raises the 
ort | wholesubject of Christian humanism. Here, of course, his aversion from 
e— | sex and his queer notion of transcending the difference of the sexes 
and reaching an androgynous humanity disqualify him from being a 
the | complete Christian humanist. But, in this book for example, he es 
on, | a genuine point when he asks whether God was more glorified by the 
vill | joint existence of Alexander Pushkin and St. Seraphim of Sarov than 
ud, { he would have been by the existence of two Seraphims. It is as if we 
of | were to ask whether it was better that Shakespeare and Blessed Edmund 
ter | Campion existed than that there were two Campions. To answer the 
question is to give life to the theological maxim that God is glorified 
ess | by the variety of his creatures as much as by their individual perfection, 
of | and that maxim, when it does come to life, is eminently relevant to the 
an | justification of a sound Christian humanism. 
D. J. B. Hawkins 


MARLOWE’S EDWARD II 


Edward II, by Christopher Marlowe, edited by Charlton and Waller, 
»y revised by F. N. Lees (Methuen 18s). 


WENTY-TWO YEARS have passed since Edward II first appeared 
ay in the Case Edition of Marlowe’s Works edited by Professor 
id Charlton and Mr. R. D. Waller. Since then, apart from such fresh 
1€ | light as scholarship has been able to throw, there has been a production 
of the play in this country by the Oxford University Players at the 
Edinburgh Festival of 1954 as well as one in America, at Columbia 
University, in 1943. Mr. Lees’ task has been to bring the 1933 edition 
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d up to date, which he has done by providing some additional notes 
le on the text, considerably enlarging the bibliography, and filling out 
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the appendices of the earlier edition on such subjects as “Date of 
Composition,” “Historical Sources” and “Stage History.” Edward II 
first appeared in 1592 and Marlowe was aged twenty-seven when 
he wrote it. Technically it may well be, as one critic avers, the best 
of Marlowe’s plays, but hardly, one would have thought, in any 
other respect. It is indeed “merely a history” and is lacking in “central 
feeling or theme.” The King himself, the main figure of the play, is 
so clearly the wanton and deliberate author of his own misfortunes 
that when tragedy overwhelms him it is difficult to feel as sympathetic 
towards his sufferings as they deserve. He insults his wife, bullies the 
nobles, and is prepared to sacrifice every natural duty as man and 
sovereign to a wholly unbridled passion for his “minion” Gaveston. 
Even at the end, when he is seen deposed, imprisoned and in hourly 
expectation of an ignominious death, he still Sefies sympathy owin 
to the excess of his self-pitying lamentations. Nevertheless, shihough 
to the ordinary reader its defects are more manifest than its merits, 
we know that this is an effective acting play, as the Oxford company 
showed, and in the setting of its own date still provides a fruitful 
field for the kind of scholarly research which has been lavished upon 
it in this volume. 

Joun McEwen 


ORESTES A. BROWNSON 


Brownson Reader: A Selection of the Writings of Orestes A. Brownson. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Alvan S. Ryan (Kenedy $4.50). 


Pion the anti-intellectualism which he decried among the 
Catholics of his time, Orestes A. Brownson (1803-1876), social 
reformer, political thinker, literary critic, and lay theologian, wrote 
in 1861: 
No men are more readily distrusted, no men are more looked 
— with horror by Catholics than they who become the occasion 
of domestic controversy. 


Brownson had much more to say along this same line and in the 
same prophetic tone, but any “horror” that he may have excited 
among his contemporaries has long since disappeared. In American 
Catholic circles it is no longer considered unorthodox to admire 
the moral genius of the Founding Fathers of the Republic, or to 
express one's belief in the providential destiny of the United States. 

Brownson is usually good reading, fluent, lucid and trenchant: 
a natural-born logician, polemist, political and social philosopher. 
His twenty volumes of published Works (Detroit, Henry F. Brownson, 
1898-1904) place him in the front rank of the nineteenth-century 
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> of | Catholic journalists, in Europe and America. Such men set themselves 
d II | the Herculean task of interpreting to the modern world the age-old 
hen | Church’s attitude towards the issues raised by natural science, political 
best | and intellectual Liberalism, monarchy and democracy, Christian 
any | education, monetary reform, capital and labour, slavery and racialism, 
tral | new social and economic theories, etc. Reflected in the stream of his 
,, is | writings are the phases of a tremendous spiritual odyssey, which led 
ines | from narrow New England Puritanism through Universalism and 
etic | Unitarianism and—in his language—“‘all errors”—to (in 1844) the 
the | Catholic Church. Oddly enough he had constructed for himself a 
and | special philosophical apologetic, which he continued to regard as 
on. t best adapted to the modern mind. Yet he based his actual procedure 
rly | upon the more traditional arguments provided for him by his beloved 
ing | preceptor, Bishop Benedict Fenwick of Boston. 

ig In a day when anthologies and readers are becoming increasingly 
its, } popular, Dr. Alvan S. Ryan, associate professor of English at the 
ny | University of Notre Dame, has made a skilful and attractive topical 
ful | selection from Brownson’s writing, greatly helped by his fine inter- 
on | pretative introductions. The Brownson Reader is a pleasant introduction 
to the voluminous thought of one of the great figures of nineteenth- 
EN | century Catholicism. 

Joun LAFarce 


STYLE AND THE MAN 


0). | Style, by F. L. Lucas (Cassell 185). 
he T IS A PLEASURE and a profit to read a well-read man when it is his 

[cic and inclination to quote widely from his reading; and if Mr. 
te | Lucas has helped to put the young into the swim of letters, he is to be 
commended; and somewhere between Q and Read his book should 
| on our shelves. 

Mr. Lucas does not attempt as did Sir Herbert Read in English Prose 
™ | Style a schematic arrangement of pieces of English writing; indeed 
one feels that he is seduced at times into quoting for other than illus- 
trative reasons, but on the other hand he avoids the faultiness of Sir 
Herbert’s (and anybody else’s) scheme. Mr. Lucas knows of course that 
there is no such thing as style apart from the man—and he argues 
against Gosse that Buffon meant what it is natural to think that he 
meant by his famous aphorism. The basis of style is, then, character, 
and since courtesy to readers is the first call on the decency of a writer, 
this will involve clarity, brevity and variety, urbanity and simplicity; 
3 while other desirable traits are good humour and gaiety, good sense 
, and sincerity, good health and vitality (they do not always go to ~_ 
Chapters on each of these are followed by considerations a imi 
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and metaphor and of prose rhythm, in which something will be learned 
that is not in Q. 

This is in the most favourable sense an unpretentious book, but 
one must observe a failure in style (and in character) that mars it: 
least of all should the young be regaled with Mr. Lucas’s animosity 
towards Dr. Leavis—though that name is never mentioned; nor 
should they hear from the rostrum remarks that twenty years ago 
would have merited the term “undergraduate”’: e.g., “But in the Middle 
Ages, for instance, one of the desl sins was a refusal to believe 
certain abstruse theological details, hard to comprehend and impossible 
to establish.” Mr. Lucas is an expert on his subject, literature, but 
since on his own admission literature is not to be divorced from life, 
it matters that his own view of life should be amateurish. This raises 
the further question of the responsibility of dons, and there are worse 
offenders than Mr. Lucas. 

H. D. HANSHELL 


BRITAIN PAST 


Studies in Social History, edited by J. H. Plumb (Longmans 21s). 
Strange Island; Britain through Foreign Eyes, 1395-1940. Compiled and 
edited by Francesca M. Wilson (Longmans 21s). 


bbe EIGHT ESSAYS which make up Studies in Social History form 
a tribute paid to Dr. G. M. Trevelyan on his eightieth birthday. 
The social approach to history, the approach, that is, through the day 
to day activities of the working man, or of the squire, the merchant or 
the noble is one that has been to a great extent developed in the last 
twenty years, and especially since the end of the war. As Dr. Trevelyan 
has never been surpassed in this kind of historical writing, itis fitting that 
this tribute to him should take the form of social history. The essays 
read well, for as Mr. Plumb says in his preface, “to have presented our 
most readable historian with a massive monument of unreadability 
would have been indeed graceless.”” But though readable, the essays are 
the fruit of wide and thorough investigation into published and 
unpublished sources, which one would expect in a work presented to a 
former Regius Professor. 

The first essay alone is sufficient to make the book valuable, that by 
Mr. A. L. Rowse on “Nicholas Roscarrock and His Lives of the Saints.” 
Mr. Rowse has an absorbing story to tell, which he does with insight, 
sympathy and, on the whole, with respect, in spite of irresponsible 
obiter dicta, which are unworthy of his subject, and of his genuinely 
wide and varied scholarship. Roscarrock became a Catholic when at 
Oxford, was arrested with Blessed Ralph Sherwin, imprisoned with 
him in the Tower, and racked. After years of imprisonment, he at last 
managed to retire with his fellow-Catholic, Lord William Howard, to 
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Naworth Castle, close to the Roman wall, and here it was that anti- 
quarian zeal and love of his Faith led him to write these lives of the 
saints of the British Isles. His work was never published, but in course 
of time the MS was acquired by the Cambridge University Library. 
It was, however, known only to a few, until Mr. Rowse through this 
essay, introduced it to a wider public. It is interesting to see Roscarrock 
in the seclusion of Cumberland struggling to reconcile the mass of 
history, legend and fable passed down by medieval hagiographers with 
early seventeenth-century scholarship, and sadly fearing to be critical 
of his authorities, in his own words, “Not daring to correct that which 
I know not how to control.” Almost at the same time a Belgian Jesuit 
with an interest in hagiography, Fr. Héribert Rosweyde, was putting 
just the same problem to the distinguished Fr. Oliver Manare, and the 
ultimate result was the foundation of the famous Bollandists. What a 
pity that Roscarrock never met Rosweyde, or Bollandus, or Papebroche, 
all of whom were his contemporaries! They would have had so much 
in common. 

This is the only essay in the book which concerns Recusant history. 
Another, that by Professor Wallace Notestein on “The English Woman 
1580-1630" would have been much improved, had use been made of 
such sources. The life of Margaret Clitherow, Fr. Godfrey Anstruther’s 
lively account of Elizabeth Vaux, the careers of the mother and the 
maternal grandmother of Beaumont the dramatist, whom Professor 
Notestein mentions, and the careers too of Margaret Clement, and of 
others who went to convents abroad, modify somewhat this picture of 
the woman of the time, an inferior being in her own eyes, and in the 
eyes of others. 

Mr. G. Kitson Clark in “The Romantic Element 1830-50” shows no 
such limitation. His subject is difficult because intangible, and yet influ- 
encing so widely the life of the time. But in thirty pages he brings 
aie a stimulating account which ranges from the publication of 
Percy’s Reliques in 1765 to “Abide with me,” and “Nearer my God to 
Thee,” and from the oratory of Joseph Rayner Stephens to idee Sheil, 
Cardinal Newman and Academies at Stonyhurst. 

Francesca M. Wilson’s Strange Island is a well-chosen anthology of 
accounts of England by foreigners from Froissart in the fourteenth 
century to M. Pierre Maillaud in 1940. Many are by Frenchmen, but 
there are representatives of almost all European countries, and also of 
America, India and Africa. It is an entertaining book to dip into, and 
the serious student will find in it much new light on the manners of the 
English people in former centuries, and grounds for calling in question 
much that he has taken for granted by uncritically reading the present 


into the past. 
W. F. Rea 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Heaven Was Not Enough: An Autobiography, by Constance O’Hara 
(Gollancz 18s). 


TT TRAINING of a playwright would not normally be the best 
preparation for writing one’s own life, but Miss O’Hara is an 
exception. She has brought to the task a spirit of abnegation and the 
desire to eliminate all but the essential detail which is + seemed of 
the best film-producers. Her thumbnail portraits of such prominent 
American ssieaatin as the late Cardinal Dougherty and Mgr. 
McMahon will long be treasured, while the less-known people are 
glimpsed with the eye of an Irish bard. In the later stages of the narra- 
tive there is an account of a friendship with Mrs. Clare Luce. 

In the days before 1914 when Constance was a child, most of the 
Catholic pe of the United States seems to have been in her native 
city of Philadelphia. Those were still the frontier days for American 
Catholics, and one meets in her pages the priests and prelates who 
were in that time responsible for what was almost the only manifesta- 
tion of intellectual life among Catholics, the American Ecclesiastical 
Review, which seems to have _ Be run from the seminary at Phila- 
delphia where Constance’s father was the college doctor. Her chapters 
on the education that was then being handed out to girls should be 
read by all nuns and others engaged in teaching girls; they will see 
how an active mind can be brought dangerously near to stultification 
by being forced to mark time. One or two brilliant exceptions among 
her teachers managed to guide her into a career of shes but when 
once she had outgrown her schooling there was nothing to impress 
her in the Catholic life she saw around her and she began to drift and 
to be afraid. 

This autobiography is not sparing in its self-criticism, and the 
stages by which a soul passes from indifference to complete separation 
from God are recounted without self-pity. Free from the lipstick and 
mascara of Sunday journalism she goes relentlessly on with her sto 
of attempts to return which gradually trailed off into further thes 
of indifference which are then shot through with new temptations. 
Her bitter experiences in the confessional should be studied by priests, 
and the anointing scene in the hospital, when Constance is about to 
undergo a severe operation, has a wonderful air of elevation and 
peace that makes it stand out from the storms that precede it. Not that 
the authoress is devoid of humour. Her description of a gathering of 
Catholic intellectuals at which “axes were being ground all over the 
place” would not be out of place elsewhere than at New York. It 
would be a pity if the casual reader was put off by the family back- 
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ground that is sketched in the opening pages; it is necessary to the 
understanding of the later life, for the shadow of the “Parnell split” 
fell across this house in Philadelphia just as surely as it did upon the 
Joyce household in Victorian and Edwardian Dublin. 


St. Dunstan of Canterbury, by Eleanor Shipley Duckett (Collins 21). 


TZ MONASTIC REVIVAL of the tenth century was so intimatel 
associated with the work of St. Dunstan that the story of heck 
has to be told as one, and Miss Duckett has done this very successfully. 
Her work carries all the apparatus of learning, but somehow, by dint 
of working over the sources, she has acquired an Anglo-Saxon 
simplicity of diction that sets her work apart from the ordinary 
learned monograph. So many features of English life go back to that 
a of the final flowering of Anglo-Saxon culture that a survey 
ike this is often useful and surprising. The venerable forms of the 
Coronation service, which enshrine the English and Catholic idea 
of kingship, are not the least of these survivals, and it is good to see 
that Miss Duckett has devoted much care to the problems of the 
Edgar-Ordo and its authorship by Dunstan and that she can state as 
her conclusion that here Dunstan desired to see the Christian king 
consecrated to stand as mediator between the clergy and the lay 
people of his land, an arrangement which carried out in practice 
the theory of Pope Gelasius in his Duo sunt and which seems to have 
been peculiar to the English Ordines and to some few Continental 
service-books that are copied from them. The end-papers, which 
give a map of Dunstan’s England, while giving the towns correctly, 
seem to have left to the rivers a liberty of action which they cannot 
have known even in those days of freedom from embanking. 


Manual for Interior Souls, by J. N. Grou, S.J. Newly edited and intro- 
duced by Donal O’Sullivan, S.J. (Burns and Oates 15s). 


™ “Orchard Books” do well to include these famous conferences 
—for such they originally were; Fr. Grou died at Lulworth in 
1803, and they did not appear as a complete book till 1847. Not all 
spiritual writers make us an them, but we cannot but love Fr. Grou, 
and Fr. O’Sullivan’s Introduction, though brief, helps us to do so. 
Needless to say, Fr. Grou has nothing startlingly new to say; nor can 
he be forced to one side or the other of allegedly opponent “schools” 
within the Society of Jesus which the late Henri Bremond, with his 
“puckish Provengal humour,” so much enjoyed emphasising. Fr. 
O'Sullivan, in his careful yet witty pages, steers us away from these 
reefs on which so many tempers have been wrecked. If here and there 
Fr. Grou seems too strict, as though Jansenism were still trying to 
cramp his spiritual life, much more does he remind us of St. Francis 
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de Sales who assuredly made no compromises about renunciation of 
the “self.” It remains that no writer can say everything at the same 
time; and that Fr. Grou certainly knew all about the discussions of his 
predecessors; hence while preserving the balance, he stresses the 
interior action of the Holy Spirit more than did those who “griev- 
ously deformed” the Exercises by seeming, at least, to make “method” 
all-important in prayer. This Introduction is of the highest value in 


itself, and almost necessary as a guide to those who may not be familiar 
with this class of literature. 


P. Joao Baptista Reus, S. J. Kurzes Lebensbild, by Leo Kohler, S,J. 
(Porto Alegro n.p.). 
INCE a complete Life of this remarkable priest (1868-1947) whose 
se has been introduced in Rome, is in preparation, we will 
wait for its appearance to describe his heroic life at any length. But 
that book will e in Portuguese, for the sake of Brazil where his life’s 
work lay, and then translated into German, since he was a Bavarian: 
other translations are promised and there certainly ought to be one in 
English. Ordained in 1893, he joined the Society of Jesus next year, 
and in 1900 was sent to Brazil. His work however lay in towns and 
organised parishes, or seminaries, and he was not sent into the enormous 
hinterland, much of it unexplored, where priests, if any, run all the 
dangers of loneliness. His exterior zeal was limitless; and if at first he 
was thought rather too strict, he became beloved by all. We would 
have liked more about his attitude to the frightful gulf between very 
rich and very poor. He kept a log diary of the special graces he felt he 
received from God, and actually put them down pictorially—a tin 
priest at the altar is surmounted by innumerable flames and angels tll 
the Holy Trinity is depicted. These drawings are so naively childlike 
as to be inoffensive. He knew well that experiences such as he felt 
were his could never be translated into words or forms. A theologian 
and a psychologist might perhaps disentangle the supernatural and 
human denen in this history. Fr. Reus’s features are as strong as 


they are kindly. 
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Stock of over three million volumes. 


JOIN THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
You buy outstanding Catholic books (published at 10/6, 12/6, 15/-) 


for ONLY 3/6. Write for details! 
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A CURRENT ACCOUNT 
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Reading 


is a habit 


in which most adults do and indeed should, indulge. 
Every day you, the reader, choose a newspaper, in order 
to follow the latest developments in world affairs. In 
your daily newspaper you also find views on literature, 
the arts, theatre, cinema, etc. On these accounts you 
base your own opinions and probably discuss these 
with other friends. 


But do you once during the week study a Catholic 
newspaper? The Catholic Herald will give you accurate 
reports and comments on all topics in the light of 
Christian teaching and so help to stimulate informed 
judgment, which may eventually build a bulwark 
against the evils of modern society and thought. 


Do you have your newspaper delivered every 
morning? Yes—then ask your local newsagent to 
supply you Every Fripay with 


THE 
CATHOLIC HERALD 


THREEPENCE 


| 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 42s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 
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contains FOUR different RELIEP. First to act is & pure 
LONG-TERM RELIEF. The Phenacetin in 
pain-relieving power of ‘Anadin’ acts next, greatly to prolong the bene- 
each and to eliminate after- ficial effects of the aspirin. 
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